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A  Review  Editorial 


I  FEN  Highest  Honor  by  American 
Teachers. — ^The  handsome  gentle¬ 
man  whose  portrait  comes  first  in 
our  gallery  this  month  is  Uel  W.  Lamkin, 
whom  the  teachers  of  America  chose  as  their 
leader  in  their  great  meeting  at  Minneapolis. 
A  Missourian,  President  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  at  Marysville,  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  he  entered  public  service 
as  elementary-school  principal  and  has  given 
his  life  to  the  profession  as  high-school 
teacher,  principal,  state  inspector,  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  state 
vocational  officer,  chief  of  habilitation  for 
disabled  soldiers.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and,  since 
his  unanimous  election  by  the  teachers,  to 
the  presidency  of  the  National  Education 
Association  on  July  5th.  Mr.  Lamkin  com¬ 
bines  the  gifts  of  getting  an  enormous  amount 
of  progressive  work  done  by  a  staff  and  of 
having  them  enjoy  it.  He  has  said  that 
when  statesmen  and  editors  have  declared 
that  the  safety  of  the  republic  depends  upon 
the  teachers  this  doesn’t  mean  that  we  are  do¬ 
ing  well  enough.  We  must  do  better.  We  shall 
do  better.  To  be  in  this  advance  of  education 
is  the  profession’s  greatest  satisfaction. 

A  Case  in  Point. — If  you  have  read  any 
of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  Review  you  have 


noticed  that  since  Frank  Doubleday  took 
over  the  publication  of  it  he  has  devoted  a 
large  part  of  its  contents  to  featuring  the 
duty  of  educational  workers  to  come  more 
directly  into  training  the  generation  for  ac¬ 
tive  social,  civic,  political  service.  Along  that 
line  we  present  a  sketch  of  some  political 
teaching  inaugurated  in  the  schools  of  the 
metropolis  under  William  Ettinger  and  John 
Tildsley,  and  continued  by  William  O’Shea 
and  Harold  Campbell.  The  director  of  civics 
under  these  superintendents  is  Frank  Rex- 
ford,  who  because  he  is  in  immediate  charge 
of  the  daily  details,  is  made  the  subject  of  the 
account.  Men  now  living  can  remember  when 
to  praise  any  sub-officer  in  the  New  York 
schools  was  to  arouse  against  him  the  biting 
jealousy  of  those  higher  up.  Tempora  mutan- 
tur.  Ettinger  as  superintendent,  O’Shea  as  his 
successor,  changed  the  style.  The  New  York 
policy  is  to  rejoice  in  the  recognition  of 
good  workmanship  done  by  any  members 
in  the  system.  We  hope  the  article  will 
provoke  you  to  contribute  an  account  of 
civic  work  in  schools  elsewhere.  If  you  are 
of  that  modest  type  which  will  do  good  by 
stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame,  the  editor 
will  come  and  see.  He  will  afford  your  fellow 
toilers  in  the  civic  vineyard  the  opportunity 
of  learning  how  the  problem  is  attempted  by 
your  good  people. 


Frank  Rexford  and  His  Work 

WILLIAM  McANDREW 


SHORTLY  after  the  war,  the  New 
York  Independent  began  running  a 
series  of  articles  constituting  a  course 
in  citizenship  for  high-school  students.  The 
lessons  opened  with  this  statement  for  the 
young  reader:  “School  is  your  business. 
There  has  been  a  too  general  assumption 
that  it  is  mainly  the  teacher’s.  The  modern 
merchant  has  too  wide  a  vision  to  be  content 
with  handling  the  old  goods  and  keeping  the 
old  books.  Ancient  usages  are  discarded 
from  every  progressive  occupation.  There 
is  too  much  of  the  idea  that  you  go  to  school 
to  have  passed  out  to  you  daily  portions  of 
old  information  which  when  all  delivered 
makes  ‘an  education’  to  be  worn  for  orna¬ 
ment  or  distinction,  like  a  fur  coat  or  a 
diamond  pin.  You  have  too  much  of  the 
notion  that  high  school  is  to  amuse  you  with 
dances,  dramatics,  and  an  athletic  team 
putting  up  a  good  show.  You  take  it  for 
granted  that  school  is  maintained  for  your 
personal  benefit,  to  entertain  you  and  to 
enable  you  to  rise  in  the  world.  Men  and 
women  who  never  saw  you,  who  do  not  know 
your  name,  are  paying  their  taxes,  sacrificing 
the  profits  of  their  labor  and  sweat  to  educate 
you.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  charity.  They  are 
not  doing  this  for  your  benefit.  What’s  the 
idea?  How  did  it  start?  Why  is  it  kept 
going?  It  is  your  business  to  realize  the 
American  Idea  and  how  the  originators  of 
it  designed  it  should  be  kept  alive.” 

The  writer  of  the  introduction,  the  director 
of  the  cooperative  plan  by  which  the  course 
was  written  by  teachers  in  the  different  New 
York  City  high  schools,  was  Frank  Rexford, 
a  teacher  of  biology.  Put  in  charge  of 
food-conservation  camps  of  New  York  State 
during  the  war  he  had  come  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  patriotism,  inspired  to  a  high  pitch 


during  crises,  ought  not  to  lapse  in  the  piping 
times  of  peace.  In  collaboration  with  John 
Tildsley,  the  city’s  high-school  superintend¬ 
ent,  who  had  been  a  persistent  critic  of 
public  secondary  education  for  neglecting  the 
prime  purpose  of  tax-supported  schools, 
Rexford  urged  that  civics  be  brought  out  of 
its  dusty  corner  among  elective  courses  of 
the  senior  year  and  be  made  a  compulsory 
study  for  the  first  year  of  high  school,  where 
are  enrolled  the  largest  numbers  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  I  remember  the  struggle  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  scheme.  Respectable  gentle¬ 
men,  principals,  couldn’t  see  where  there  was 
room  for  it.  Our  algebra,  our  English,  our 
foreign  language,  our  biology,  our  music, 
our  drawing,  our  physical  training,  already 
crowd  our  first  year.  “  But,”  pleaded  Rex¬ 
ford  and  Tildsley,  “the  founders  of  the 
public-school  system  did  not  propose  to 
make  it  a  charge  on  all  the  people  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  teaching  any  of  these  subjects.  Those 
who  secured  the  adoption  of  the  public- 
school  law  secured  it  on  the  plea  that  the 
schools  would  devote  themselves  to  pre¬ 
serving  the  nation,  to  creating  right  public 
opinion,  to  training  youths  to  serve  the 
community,  to  teaching  sound  politics. 
How  are  you  going  to  preserve  the  republic 
by  algebra?  How  can  you  teach  politics  by 
a  foreign  language  ?  What  has  your  drawing 
to  do  with  right  public  opinion?”  Tildsley 
went  after  the  old  scholastic,  aristocratic, 
cultural  cant  of  high  schools,  hammer  and 
tongs.  “Our  high  schools,”  he  said,  “are 
not  built  on  the  democratic  model.  They 
are  modified  institutions  of  the  sort  intended 
to  supply  polite  learning  to  the  children  of 
the  well-to-do.  Their  pupils  hardly  realize' 
that  a  democratic  government  exists.  They 
know  it  merely  as  an  avocation  for  here  and 
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there  some  office  seeker.  Interest  in  the 
personalities  of  some  candidates  is  keen  for 
a  few  days  near  election  and  then  govern¬ 
ment  is  forgotten  for  another  year.  There 
is  a  mysterious  atmosphere  of  pride  around 
a  shadowy  concept  of  the  United  States. 
Our  boy  orators  will  shout  praise  of  our 
marvelous  constitution.  But  they  have  a 
hazy  notion  that  we  possess  a  governmental 
machine  with  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion. 
Now,  it’s  a  commonplace  to  say  that  in  our 
country  good  government  depends  on  good 
citizens.  But  who  is  training  your  boys  to 
be  good  citizens?  If  you  want  to  be  a  good 
machinist  you  get  trained  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  machinery.  It  takes  you  two  or 
three  years.  You  have  assumed  that  good 
citizenship  comes  as  a  by-product  of  the 
educational  system  you  are  running.  It 
doesn’t  come  haphazard.  A  good  alge¬ 
braist  isn’t  a  good  citizen.  You  can’t  train 
a  chemist  by  teaching  him  Latin.  Good 
men  and  good  citizens  are  not  synonymous 
terms.  Good  citizens  in  respectable  num¬ 
bers  can  be  produced  only  by  training  with 
well  defined  aims  and  methods  consciously 
directed  to  the  formation  of  habits  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  which  good  self-government 
functions.  Your  boys  and  girls  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  training  of  the  wrong  kind,  out¬ 
side  of  school.  They  hear  too  much  of  the 
old  idea  of  government  as  an  oppression,  as 
something  outside  of  themselves  and  un¬ 
friendly.  A  prevailing  talk  about  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  criticism  of  its  shortcomings. 
Graft  in  New  York  has  come  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  fashionable  disease,  like  the  gout. 
Your  schoolboys  have  no  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  political  robbery  of  this  city, 
neither  have  their  fathers.  But  the  hope 
of  the  founders  of  the  public-school  system, 
and  the  only  justification  of  taxing  to  pay 
you  your  wages,  people  who  have  no  children 
in  your  schools,  is  that  you  shall  make  it 
your  chief  concern  to  cultivate  an  intelligent, 
active  patriotism  in  all  your  youth  so  that 
the  output  of  your  schools  shall  be  men  and 
women  working  politically  for  the  honest 
conduct  of  the  public  business,  generously 
for  the  community  welfare  and  not  greedily 
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for  themselves.  If  the  next  generation  is  as 
careless  of  its  civic  duty  we  might  well  scrap 
our  whole  high-school  machine.” 

The  course  went  through. 

An  immediate  difficulty  was  to  find  teach¬ 
ers  able  to  carry  out  the  idea  and  to  get 
suitable  texts. 

Rexford  undertook  the  job.  He  assem¬ 
bled  a  group  containing  Lewis  Stockton, 
Nellie  Reed,  W.  W.  Rogers,  Augustus  Beat- 
man,  M.  J.  Joseph,  Edith  Lyle,  Thomas 
Lovely,  Mary  Morse,  M.  C.  Deshel,  Ernest 
Smith,  Helen  Preston,  Mabel  Skinner, 
Herbert  Donovan,  Everett  Peterson, 
Thomas  Murphy,  Fred  White,  Lolabel 
Hall,  George  Leutscher,  all  high-school 
teachers.  He  blocked  out  the  chapters  and 
they  wrote  them.  Here  was  a  community 
civics  of  the  largest  American  municipality 
written  for  youths  who  in  a  short  time  were 
to  be  of  those  responsible  for  its  government, 
John  Tildsley  wrote  the  chapter  on  training 
the  voter.  The  others  covered  water  supply, 
food  protection,  public  health,  the  clothing 
industry,  disposal  of  waste,  building  rules, 
public  utilities,  transportation,  labor  regula¬ 
tions,  police  service,  recreation,  city  planning, 
charities,  correction,  legislation,  executive 
functions,  justice,  finance,  active  vs.  lazy 
citizenship,  why  public  schools  and  how  they 
are  managed.  Some  of  these  authors  are 
doctors  of  philosophy  but  they  forgot  it  in 
writing  these  personal  lessons  for  boys  and 
girls.  “Make  it  snappy,”  a  slogan  of  those 
days,  was  thrown  at  them  by  the  rushing 
Rexford  many  a  time.  “Jump  into  it; 
lose  the  prologue;  quit  when  you’ve  finished” 
was  the  Charley-Schwab  sort  of  admoni¬ 
tions  when  the  authors  were  being  hustled 
by  their  rapid  leader  to  finish  the  book  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  course.  It  was 
no  accident  that  Hamilton  Holt  printed  in 
the  Independent  the  chapters  as  they  ap¬ 
peared.  It  was  Rexford’s  strategem  to  get 
into  the  hands  of  the  students,  while  it  was 
hot,  the  text  which  otherwise  would  have 
waited  a  year  and  a  half  or  longer  while 
funds  to  print  it  were  gotten  into  the  budget 
to  be  spent  eighteen  months  later. 

Rexford’s  next  similar  service  was  a  re- 
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vised  and  enlarged  local  civics  for  New 
York  City  high  schools  written  this  time  by 
pupils,  not  by  teachers.  “Project  method,” 
said  he,  “  all  the  style.  Got  to  do  it.”  The 
outcome  was  the  bright  book.  Our  City, 
composed  by  boys  and  girls  advised  and 
guided  by  these  same  public-spirited  teachers 
and  others  of  this  sort.  It  has  pictures,  it 
has  diagrams.  It  has  a  heart-warming 
enthusiasm  for  New  York  in  accordance  with 
the  Rexfordian  keynote  of  the  earlier  work: 
“Citizenship  can  be  presented  as  stories  and 
descriptions.  That  is  the  easiest  way.  It 
is  the  old  style.  Everywhere,  forward- 
looking  men  are  protesting  against  this 
traditional  method.  The  world  has  been 
propagandized  for  centuries  by  rulers  to  ac¬ 
custom  itself  to  take  conclusions  from  print 
and  to  hold  itself  irresponsible  for  making 
decisions  on  the  large  questions  of  life.  The 
opinions  of  school  graduates  are  usually 
not  their  own.  The  grave  errors  made  by 
America  would  be  impossible  if  schools 
trained  their  graduates  to  use  their  own 
minds.  You  should  practice  going  behind 
what  you  read  or  are  told.  You  should 
examine  the  structure  and  foundation  of 
these  statements  to  see  whether  they  are 
sound.  If  men  and  women  are  to  be  the 
citizens  a  democracy  needs,  they  must  be 
taught  to  take  no  political  assertions  on 
credit  or  by  authority.  We  need  thinkers, 
not  echoes.  “Public  opinions  should  be  yours 
and  mine,  not  merely  that  of  the  man  who 
speaks  with  the  most  conviction  or  writes 
with  the  greatest  force.” 

The  young  people  who  wrote  the  vol¬ 
ume  were  kept  by  their  teachers  alive 
to  the  fact  that  its  purpose  is  to  engender  a 
working  loyalty  to  their  city,  state  and  coun¬ 
try,  by  making  the  duty  of  such  loyalty  felt, 
by  showing  that  we  owe  to  our  countrymen 
our  safety,  our  comforts,  our  opportunity. 
My  country  gives  me  my  education;  it 
carries  my  letters;  brings  pure  water  from 
the  mountains  for  me  to  drink;  watches  over 
me  while  I  sleep;  and  will  feed  me  if  I  break 
down  and  cannot  work. 

Rexford  is  a  superb  exhorter;  you  feel  that 
he  is  not  telling  you  what  you  ought  to  do. 


but  is  making  clear  what  he  and  you  are 
certainly  going  to  do:  “It’s  got  to  be  done, 
hasn’t  it.?  All  right,  let’s  do  it.”  At  one  of 
his  meetings  after  the  usual  academic  objec¬ 
tions  had  been  expressed  by  one  speaker  after 
another  in  well  chosen  words  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  best  rhetorician,  then  the 
enthusiastic  leader  exclaimed :  “  Fine !  Splen¬ 
did!  We  now  know  this  can’t  be  done,  so 
we’ll  all  go  ahead  and  do  it  and  thereby 
show  the  city  what  supermen  its  teachers 
are.”  He  has  the  most  cheerful  impertur¬ 
bability  to  the  complaints  of  the  tribe  of 
Kickapoos  in  this  profession  of  ours  that 
has  so  liberal  a  supply  of  soreheads.  “How 
do  you  keep  so  happy  with  Weeping  Willie  ?” 
I  asked  him  regarding  one  especially  persist¬ 
ent  wailer  with  whom  Rexford  had  to  work. 

“Oh,”  said  Rexford,  “Willie  is  never  really 
happy  unless  he’s  thoroughly  wretched.  He 
enjoys  himself  most  when  complaining.  So 
I  make  up  my  mind  to  enjoy  him,  too.” 
Then  he  told  me  of  Bismarck  and  the  Em¬ 
peror.  “How  ever  can  you  endure  his 
crotchets?”  someone  inquired.  “Why,”  said 
Bismarck,  “I  just  take  him  as  I  do  the 
weather.” 

I  don’t  know  anyone  who  can  feature  plain 
duty  with  less  emotional  gush  or  slopover 
than  Rexford  does.  This  gives  him  a  dis¬ 
tinct  power  over  the  kind  of  teacher  who 
says  little  and  does  much.  But  a  favorite 
quotation  of  his  is  a  remark  of  Major  Meras, 
United  States  Army:  “What  does  patriotism 
mean  ?  A  real  love  of  country.  Now  there’s 
no  real  love  without  sacrifice,  no  sacrifice 
without  service.  The  American  schoolboys 
and  girls  cannot  be  inspired  by  real  patriot¬ 
ism  merely  by  saluting  the  flag  and  singing 
‘The  Star-Spangled  Banner.’  They  must 
perform  acts — in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 
The  school  must  provide  opportunities  for 
present  service  for  the  people,  not  merely  for 
the  members  of  the  school.  It  has  not 
seriously  worked  to  make  citizens.  We 
learn  citizenship  by  doing.  Duty  is  doing.” 

A  story  Rexford  repeated  to  me,  years  ago, 
is  characteristic  of  his  line  of  thought.  A 
young  man  was  told  that  transfusion  of  his 
blood  would  be  likely  to  save  his  sister’s  life. 
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He  went  to  the  hospital,  Th^  surgeon  ap¬ 
plied  the  transfusion  apparatus  and  con¬ 
siderable  healthy  blood  was  transmitted  to 
the  girl’s  circulation.  Waiting  to  speak  to 
the  operator  the  young  fellow  asked  him 
when  they  were  alone : 

“Doc,  when  do  I  croak?” 

“Why,”  said  the  surgeon,  “you’ll  be  little 
the  worse  for  this.  Did  you  think  it  would 
be  fatal  to  you?” 

“Why,  yes,  I  supposed  it  would  be  the 
end  of  me.” 

“Great  Scott,  how  ever  did  you  bring 
yourself  to  do  it?” 

“Hell!  Ain’t  she  my  sister?” 

Rexford’s  idea  of  patriotism  is  certainly 
that  of  Major  Meras,  U.  S.  A.  and  of  the 
Methodists,  F.  W.  W.  (Faith  With  Work). 
His  planting  of  hundreds  of  New  York  City 
boys  on  the  farms  during  the  war  to  work  for 
their  country  in  getting  in  the  crops  was 
F.  W.  W.  It  was  no  perfunctory  routine 
work  sending  youngsters  to  any  farmer  that 
asked.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Every  employer 
was  examined  as  to  character,  disposition, 
and  the  sleeps  and  eats  the  boys  would 
get.  I  recall  one  incident  on  one  of  our  tours 
of  inspection.  He  took  a  quick  look  at  the 
boys’  quarters  and  said,  “We’ll  have  to  go 
out  into  the  field  and  see  the  boss.”  We 
found  the  farmer.  This  short  ultimatum 
came  calmly  from  Rexford: 

“Bogle.  You  told  me  Friday  you  would 
screen  the  windows  the  next  day.  There’s 
a  store  in  Tigh’s  Corners,  three  miles  down 
the  road  where  they  sell  netting.  I’ll  be 
passing  here  at  five  o’clock.  If  the  screens 
are  in,  your  six  boys’ll  stay.  Good-by  till 
then.  Bogle.”  There  was  no  more  fly- 
biting  in  Camp  Bogle. 

I  met  that  farmer  many  weeks  later,  who 
said: 

“Ever  see  Rexford?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“Next  time  you  see  him  tell  him,  for  me, 
he’s  the  stuff.  If  he’d  said  ‘silver  door 
knobs  on  the  old  shed  where  the  boys  slept’ 
I’d  a  got  ’em  ’fore  I  knowed  what  hit  me.” 

All  a  matter  of  doing  duty  and  expecting 
and  seeing  to  it  that  others  do  the  same. 


You  would  enjoy  seeing  Rexford  manage 
one  of  those  big  school  demonstrations  of 
which  New  York  is  so  fond  and  which  every 
participant,  including  Rexford,  hates  whole¬ 
heartedly.  They  are  occasions  of  night-day- 
and-Sunday  strenuous  preparation,  grand 
hurrah-boy  talk  by  the  honorable  chairman 
of  the  committee,  who  gives  a  rousing  speech 
full  of  the  glory  of  a  prospectus,  and  then 
fades  away  until  the  opening  night.  Then 
he  appears,  fresh,  rested,  and  charming, 
when  the  rest  of  us,  sweaty  and  tired,  tele¬ 
phone  home  to  have  a  fresh  suit  sent  us  that 
we  may  be  properly  clothed  when  the  Big 
Man  hogs  all  the  glory  for  which  he  has  done 
not  a  stroke  of  work.  The  last  celebration 
of  this  sort  I  saw  Rexford  manage  was  the 
public  school’s  part  of  the  New  York  City’s 
Silver  Jubilee,  commemorating  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
five  boroughs.  As  usual,  in  our  profession, 
the  school  board  wobbled  back  and  forth 
while  the  days  necessary  for  calm  prepara¬ 
tion  passed  by,  and  then  resolved  without 
money  and  without  plan  that  we  should 
participate.  As  usual  Rexford  was  called 
off  his  regular  work,  the  direction  of  civic 
teaching  in  the  high  schools,  and  made  ring¬ 
master  of  our  educational  circus.  He  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  tape  measure,  a  pack  of  index 
cards,  and  a  pocket  notebook  of  detachable 
leaves.  We  went  down  to  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Palace  and  measured  the  space  allotted 
to  us.  Before  night  we  had  a  scale-drawing 
of  an  expanse  of  open  booths,  closed  class 
rooms,  dramatic  stage,  dressing  rooms  and 
miniature  playground,  plotted.  We  had  a 
circular  in  the  mails  inviting  all  true  lovers 
of  their  city  who  were  principals  of  schools 
or  directors  of  special  branches  to  meet  us 
in  a  designated  auditorium  and  tell  us  what 
we  ought  to  do  to  jubilate  for  the  silver 
anniversary.  Rexford  added,  “If  you  find  it 
inconvenient  to  attend,  the  committee  will 
be  glad,  itself,  to  assign  you  your  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  festival.”  This  telling  you  what 
you  are  volunteering  to  do  gives  a  delicate 
humor  to  a  circular  of  invitation  and  brings 
out  a  record  attendance.  So,  on  the  next 
night,  we  had  more  than  a  hundred  school 
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activities  listed  which  several  hundred  prin¬ 
cipals  affirmed  could  well  be  done  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace  by  their  well-trained 
children  under  their  efficient  teachers.  From 
then  on  as  steady  as  the  spring  rising  of 
the  dependable  old  Nile,  Rexford’s  record  of 
morning,  afternoon,  and  night  performances 
in  playground,  class  room,  lantern  rooms, 
bandstand,  and  theater,  flooded  the  spaces 
on  his  30  cards;  2400  separate  performances 
by  five  hundred  groups  of  children  and  nearly 
seven  hundred  teachers.  Every  participant 
received  a  mailed  notice  of  his  time,  place, 
and  title  of  performance,  with  return  postal 
acknowledging  receipt.  Every  open  booth 
wdth  permanent  exhibit  had  its  assigned 
caretakers  listed,  with  their  time  of  beginning 
and  closing  service.  Each  week  had  a  day 
master  and  a  night  master  charged  with 
keeping  the  performances  on  schedule  time. 
At  “the  school  gate”  was  “the  principal’s 
office”  with  sheets  for  the  registration  of  the 
participating  teachers.  Each  night  there 
was  a  brief  report  to  Rexford  made  by  check 
mark  on  a  printed  blank,  so  that  every  slip¬ 
up  could  be  known  and,  the  next  day,  its 
repetition  prevented.  Two  days  before 
your  date  for  exhibiting,  every  one  of  you 
received  a  mailed  reminder  with  return 
coupon.  If  you  weren’t  heard  from  you 
were  called  by  telephone  a  day  before  you 
were  due.  All  of  these  thousands  of  details 
were  entered  and  checked  on  Rexford’s 
detachable-leaf  pocketbook  before  the  open¬ 
ing  day.  At  2  a.  m.  preceding  the  beginning 
of  the  jubilee  Rexford  crossed  off  the  last 
task  from  his  agenda-book  and  we  repaired 
to  a  hotel  two  minutes  away  to  snatch  a  few 
winks  before  the  children  began  to  arrive. 
Through  the  long  session  of  the  jubilee,  day 
by  day,  the  school  part  moved  with  the 
precision,  the  variety  and  the  fascination  of 
a  Barnum  and  Bailey  show — Rexford,  in  a 
closed  booth  in  the  corner,  running  things 
by  telephone.  “Wonderful!”  said  the 
Mayor.  “Marvelous  management,”  said 
the  superintendent  of  schools.  “By  all 
odds  the  most  engaging  part  of  the  whole 
jubilee,”  said  the  newspapers.  Reward.? 
The  next  big  school  event  drafts  Rexford. 


I  have  a  letter  from  him.  “Our  schools 
have  another  attack  of  Barnumism.  This 
time  a  real  patriot  dropped  three  thousand 
dollars  into  the  hat  for  a  starter.  We’re 
doing  our  durnedest  to  run  this  show  to 
demonstrate  the  cooperative  performance  of 
all  the  schools — not  to  push  persons  into 
publicity.  It  makes  an  occasional  bleeding 
heart  but,  take  the  whole  family,  they  are 
like  a  well  advertised  soap:  99^%  pure.  The 
foreign  substances  are,  as  usual,  his  Royal 
Pomposity  and  Madam  Sourdough.  They 
wander  around  the  booths  desiring  to  radiate 
misery.  Enough  kickers  are  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  to  amuse  one  another.  One  of  the  top 
sawyers  criticizes  the  absence  of  a  booth 
marked  ‘civics  and  citizenship.’  I  don’t 
seem  to  have  gotten  the  idea  under  his  skin 
that  the  whole  blossoming  thing  is  citizen¬ 
ship,  self-government,  boys  and  girls  man¬ 
aging,  while  their  teacher  sits  calmly  near 
knowing  that  they’ll  do  as  she  has  taught 
them.” 

With  his  letter  he  gives  me,  as  asked,  a  set 
of  the  circulars,  blanks,  and  so  on,  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the  exhibit.  As  usual  the  plans  are 
detailed,  complete,  and  with  the  inevitable 
return  coupon  on  everything.  There  are 
carfare  requisitions,  permits  to  take  out 
packages,  compendiums  of  information  with 
details  indexed.  It  makes  a  pocket  guide  for 
everything  a  participant  needs  to  know  or  do. 

These  school  outbursts  are  more  spectacu¬ 
lar  than  the  day-to-day  doings.  I  have 
given  some  attention  to  the  show  side  of 
Rexford’s  service  because  I  have  been 
drafted  into  that,  along  with  him,  and  be¬ 
cause  such  an  activity  tries  the  executive 
traits  of  a  man  more  than  the  leisurely 
movement  of  school  procedure.  The  United 
States  army  sends  officers  to  work  with 
the  Messrs.  Ringling. 

But  the  solid,  the  great  service  of  Rexford 
is  in  connection  with  the  magnificent  con¬ 
version  of  the  huge  New  York  school  system 
into  the  path  of  direct  civic  training.  The 
change  was  brought  about  through  the  work 
of  William  Ettinger  and  William  O’Shea, 
superintendents,  John  Tildsley  and  Harold 
Campbell,  associate  superintendents,  offi- 
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cially  opening  the  paths  by  which  thousands 
of  teachers  desired  to  lead  their  young  men 
and  women  to  a  more  tangible  realization  of 
the  American  Idea.  The  superintendents 
cited  Rexford  to  the  coordination  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  onward  march. 

In  the  knowledge-equipment,  considered 
essential  for  good  citizenship,  his  stand  is: 
“This  is  no  snap  course.  It  must  be  as  stiff 
and  as  thorough  as  algebra.’*  I  have  seen  his 
tests  by  which  the  adequacy  of  your  teaching 
is  based  on  the  learning  of  your  pupils.  The 
examinations  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground. 
They  take  up:  litter  in  the  parks,  violation 
of  the  building  ordinances  in  your  home, 
milk,  garbage  disposal,  joining  a  political 
party,  vandalism,  municipal  art,  elections, 
graft,  taxation,  civic  honesty,  etc. 

But,  says  Rexford,  the  main  thing  is  not 
what  do  you  know  and  what  can  you  say 
but  what  are  you  doings  now,  for  your  city? 
He  has  been  working  on  this  from  the  time 
he  put  young  high-school  soldiers  into  the 
food-conservation  army  on  the  farms.  “We 
citizens,  you  boys  and  girls,  and  I,  and  all 
our  folks,  do  a  great  deal  of  our  city  service 
through  departments  made  up  of  men  whom 
we  pay,  out  of  our  taxes.  But  there’s  al¬ 
ways  more  work  than  these  men  can  do. 
We  should  spend  some  of  our  time  actually 
helping  our  men.  Hence  the  clean-up 
squads  of  school  children  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  corridors,  yards,  and  such  streets 
as  are  near  the  school  and  safe  to  work  in. 
He  gets  help  from  the  city  workers  in  larger 
projects  like  beautifying  vacant  lots.  The 
motion-picture  theaters  encourage  the  cam¬ 
paign.  I  saw,  in  a  Philadelphia  theatre,  a 
clean-up  of  one  of  the  New  York  parks  by 
the  park  people  helped  by  a  near-by  school. 
I  saw,  on  the  screen.  Commissioner  Herrick 
lift  in  his  arms  a  sweet  little  tot  with  a  pick 
and  bag  for  waste  paper  and,  by  means  of 
the  Vitaphone,  I  heard  him  tell  her  she  is  a 
fine  American  citizen.  Rexford’s  permanent 
block-captain  system  is  the  best  political 
civic-service  scheme  I  know.  The  work 
squad  of  a  school  assigns  a  block  to  a  boy  or 
girl.  It’s  his.  He  is  responsible.  He  in¬ 
spects  it  daily.  He  says  to  a  storekeeper 


or  a  householder,  “Our  school  wishes  me  to 
compliment  and  thank  you  for  keeping  this 
neighborhood  attractive.”  In  the  case  of  a 
negligent  citizen  the  conference  is  one  of  the 
best  exercises  in  persuasion  and  good  man¬ 
ners  a  schoolboy  can  undergo.  “I’ve  been 
elected  by  my  school  to  help  make  our 
neighborhood  look  better.  I  hope  you  won’t 
be  offended  if  I  ask  you  to  clean  up  your  front 
yard.”  On  the  whole  it  works  wonders. 

From  all  sorts  of  unexpected  sources  en¬ 
couragement  is  coming  to  the  New  York  civic 
service  of  the  schools.  Alfred  Bossom, 
Architect,  candidate  for  nothing,  moved  by 
pure  civic  philanthropy  offers  medals  and 
diplomas  for  political  responsibility  of  high- 
school  youth.  To  turn  spasmodic  and  inter¬ 
mittent  displays  of  effort  into  habitual 
practice  of  service,  a  cooperation-in¬ 
government  committee  manages  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  awards.  Richard  Welling  comes 
along  with  a  parallel  proposition.  Every 
decent  citizen  in  New  York,  as  in  your  local¬ 
ity  as  well,  approves  the  idea.  It  takes  a 
Rexford  to  convert  it  into  action  and  to  keep 
it  throbbing  with  life  and  interest.  The 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  puts 
them  to  work  in  the  schools  of  its  city. 
Superintendent  Prior,  in  Fairhaven,  en¬ 
lists  the  city  officials.  I  take  Rexford 
as  a  pattern  because  he  is  concrete.  I 
take  him  because  his  work  has  gone  on  in  the 
face  of  indifference  and  sneers  enough  to 
make  any  earnest  and  courageous  worker 
throw  up  the  whole  proposition  in  disgust.  He 
reminds  me  of  that  old  pilot  of  the  classics 
who,  buffeted  by  unfriendly  waves,  cried 
out,  “Oh,  Neptune,  thou  art  treating  me 
rough.  Thou  canst  save  me;  thou  canst 
sink  me,  but  I  will  hold  my  rudder  true.”  It 
is  my  belief  that  without  blowing  his  horn  or 
considering  himself  deserving  of  any  reward, 
Frank  Rexford  is  superbly  making  of  public- 
school  work  the  service  which  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  principally  to  do.  This  praise  won’t 
hurt  him.  His  example,  in  a  field  more 
difficult  than  those  in  which  the  most  of  us 
labor  ought  to  nerve  the  whole  of  us  to 
be  more  definite,  more  energetic,  in  bringing 
our  schools  into  the  big  advance. 
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Chicago  is  putting  up  a  handsome  front.  The  world  in  your  pocket.  A  revival  of  attention  to  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  starting  schoolboys  into  their  proper  work.  Bronson  Alcott  coming  to  life  again. 
Growing  consciousness  of  the  unconscious.  Better  schools  and  poor  teaching.  Should  school  children 

know  the  truth? 


For  the  twenty-eighth  monthly  get- 
together,  the  friendly  souls  who  have 
been  lured  by  Professor  John  Rose 
into  more  attention  to  the  professional  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  teaching  than  they  ever 
dreamed  of  before,  came  with  their  book- 
bags  to  the  hospitable  sky  parlor  of  the  lovely 
Roses  overlooking  the  avenue  and  the  lake. 
The  strip  of  park  through  which  the  railroad 
runs  has  been  elaborately  beautified.  The 
great  Buckingham  Fountain  is  finished.  A 
noble  series  of  stone  bridges  with  imposing 
pylons  and  balustrades  is  being  built  to  cross 
the  tracks.  The  great  Shedd  aquarium  is 
going  up.  So  is  the  rent,  we  fear.  But  on 
this  occasion,  only  greetings,  reunion  of 
friends,  laughter,  and  neighborliness  were 
apparent. 

We  spoke  informally  of  books  and  reading 
until  Papa  Rose,  by  a  slight  upward  gesture 
of  his  finger,  designated  and  started  the 
opener  of  our  symposium. 

World  knowledge  in  pocket  size. — “As  for 
me,”  said  the  General,  “I  want  a  transit 
library,  that  is,  such  books  as  I  can  carry 
in  my  pocket  and  easily  hold  in  one  hand 
while  the  other  is  hanging  on  the  car  strap. 
Look  at  these  handsome  little  books. 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  issue  a  continuing  offering  of  the 
best  modern  thought  covering  the  large 
matters,  old  and  new,  that  interest  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  Take,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Fleure  on  the  races  of  mankind.  Here 
are  twenty-three  recent  volumes  put  into 
seventy-seven  pages,  supplying  you  with  the 


last  conclusions  of  investigators.^  The  gaps 
in  the  series  of  human  skeletons  unearthed 
are  enormous.  We  must  still  depend  upon 
hypotheses.  We  were  taught  that  man  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  Tigrls-Euphrates  valley.  The 
newer  theory  is  that  while  ice  sheets  kept 
Europe  cold,  the  chilly  air  above  them  shoul¬ 
dered  out  the  westerly  winds  which  blew  into 
the  Sahara  and  Arabia  where,  then,  in  an 
area  of  rain  and  grass,  the  modern  man  was 
born. 

“Doctor  Campbell  {The  Life  of  Christ)^ 
it  seems  to  me,  will  satisfy  the  devout  and 
the  critical  in  his  biography  of  Him  who  by 
general  consent  is  the  greatest  being  who  has 
ever  lived  in  this  world.  There  are  here: 
the  story  as  told  by  the  first  Christian  preach¬ 
ers,  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Him,  His 
teaching.  His  career  as  a  public  figure.  The 
first  Christians  were  an  amazing  group,  ut¬ 
terly  fearless,  completely  unworldly,  aiming 
at  neither  power  nor  wealth  nor  high  posi¬ 
tion,  with  malice  toward  none,  with  unself¬ 
ish  devotion  to  one  another  and  to  their 
cause  for  which  they  accepted  every  risk 
and  hardship.  ‘Sayings  of  Jesus*  continue  to 
be  discovered  after  loss  for  nineteen  cen¬ 
turies.  I  like  this,  from  a  fragment  found  in 

Aittle  books  of  modern  knowledge:  Protestant¬ 
ism,  DEAN  INGE.  Catholicism,  rev.  m.  c.  d’arcy. 
The  Life  of  Christ,  rev.  r.  j.  Campbell.  Myths 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  jane  harrison.  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Political  Ideas,  f.  j.  c.  hearnshaw.  The 
Body,  R.  c.  MAOFiE.  ^The  ^^arth,  the  Stin,  and  the 
Moon,  GEORGE  FORBES.  The  Mind  and  Its  Workings, 
c.  E.  M.  jOAD.  The  Races  of  Mankind,  j.  h.  fleure. 
Man  in  the  Making,  r.  r.  marett.  A  History  of 
Russia,  PRINCE  D.  s.  MiRSKY.  A  History  of  India, 
EDWARD  THOMPSON.  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Garden 
City,  New  York.  75  pp.  75  cents  each. 
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Egypt,  as  showing  the  spirit  of  Christ  In  all 
honest  work  done  in  the  service  of  man: 
‘Raise  the  stone  and  there  thou  shalt  find 
me:  cleave  the  wood  and  there  am  L’  We 
are,  since  the  Great  War,  In  the  midst  of 
much  animated  discussion  as  to  the  true 
bearing  of  the  ethics  of  Jesus  upon  modern 
problems.  A  common  assumption  is  that 
if  these  principles  were  accepted  and  put 
into  general  operation,  all  would  be  well 
with  the  world.  What  has  been  done  with 
the  teachings  of  Christ  is  covered  in  two 
volumes:  Catholicism^  by  Father  D’Arcy, 
giving  its  nature,  constitution,  and  history, 
and  Protestantismy  by  Dean  Inge,  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  revolt  from  the  organized 
Church  as  it  was.  The  Dean  reminds  us 
that  to  protest  does  not  necessarily  mean  to 
object,  but  solemnly  to  declare.  In  this 
sense  the  word  should  be  interpreted  with 
a  positive  and  not  a  negative  sense.  Maybe 
so.  But  all  my  teaching  was  that  those 
Lutherans  who  protested  against  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Diet  of  Spires  were  so  called. 
Later,  the  name  was  extended  to  any  sect 
which  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
‘It  is  hard  to  say,*  remarks  the  Dean, 
‘whether  organized  religion  has  done  more 
to  promote  progress  or  to  retard  it.’  The 
peculiar  tenets  brought  into  prominence  by 
Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  the  Anabaptists, 
Quakers,  and  so  on,  are  simply  and  engag¬ 
ingly  told.  Many  an  American  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  any  other  Christian  sect  than  of  the 
one  in  which  he  was  reared.  He  will  read 
of  the  religious  customs  of  the  Buddhists, 
Shintos,  and  Mohammedans,  but  seems  to 
have  a  fear  of  contamination  if  he  pries  into 
the  doctrines  of  contemporary  Christians. 
For  such,  this  book  is  corrective  medicine. 

“Jane  Harrison  {Myths  of  Greece  and 
Rome)  shows  the  distorted  concepts  we  have 
of  the  classic  gods.  We  saw  them  only  from 
the  literary  standpoint  and  confused  by  an 
assumption  that  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ones  differed  only  in  their  names:  Zeus, 
Jove,  Poseidon,  Neptune,  etc.  But  Greek 
gods  are  not  the  same  as  Roman  at  all. 
Both  belong  to  religion  more  than  to  litera¬ 
ture.  A  remarkable  volume  of  the  set  is 


George  Forbes’  The  Earthy  the  Sun,  and  the 
Moon.  I’d  like  to  know  him.  He  must  be  a 
sort  of  John  Burroughs  of  the  sky.  There  is 
not  a  square  root  nor  geometric  sign  in  the 
whole  charming  essay.  Listen:  ‘There  is 
only  one  kind  of  pure  sunset  ever  to  be  seen 
in  the  world.  It  occurs  on  every  desert 
which  is  1000  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
slightest  amount  of  moisture  interferes. 
The  shadows  of  the  camels  and  attendants 
are  of  a  deep  purple  against  the  spectrum 
colors  of  the  western  sky.  A  rosy  blush 
tinges  the  east:  it  rises  as  an  arch,  with  the 
north  and  south  points  of  the  horizon  as 
pivots,  a  few  degrees  every  minute.  You 
are  astonished  by  the  amazing  fact  that 
above  you  the  blue  sky  is  shining  in  pure 
daylight  over  the  whole  firmament,  while 
below  this  rosy  area  the  sky  is  black  and 
the  stars  are  shining  bright.  The  arch  rises 
until  it  is  over  you,  separating  night  from 
day.  All  In  the  West  is  daylight;  in  the  East 
is  the  night  with  stars.’ 

“You  will  search  long  before  you  find  an 
astronomy  that  preserves,  amidst  its  ac¬ 
curate  relations  of  fact,  so  much  of  human 
wonder  and  delight.” 

The  Stevedore  seems  to  have  run  up  a 
score  during  the  summer  threatening  the 
supremacy  of  Peter  the  Reader.  Stevie 
laid  a  respectable  stack  of  work  on  the  table 
and  thus  discoursed: 

Thou  shalt  teach  them  the  work  that  they 
shall  do. — “In  my  humble  opinion,  nobody 
has  given  a  more  valuable  plan  for  the  much- 
talked-of  but  slowly-moving  project  of  better 
fitting  our  public  schools  to  American  needs 
than  George  E.  Myers,  Professor  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  and  Guidance,  University 
of  Michigan.^ 

“The  thesis  Professor  Myers  ably  main¬ 
tains  is  that  public  education  is  based  on 
the  constitutional  agreement  to  promote  the 
general  welfare.  Ours,  to  a  very  large  meas¬ 
ure,  is  a  citizenry  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
things  and  the  making  of  them.  According 

'The  Problem  of  Vocational  Guidance. — george 
E.  MYERS.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  305  pp. 
$1.60. 
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to  the  1920  national  census,  24,861,915  of 
our  people  are  engaged  in  this  kind  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  general  welfare  is  supremely 
dependent  on  this  kind  of  work  being  done 
well.  But  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  conducting  American  schools  for  the 
general  welfare  we  haven’t  yet  put  them  on 
the  basis  of  intelligently  effective  direction 
to  this  end  as,  for  instance,  Denmark  has. 
There  is  a  growing  consciousness  that  we 
ought  to  do  this.  Vocational  education  is 
getting  and  holding  a  place.  The  univer¬ 
sities  and  schools  of  education  are  establish¬ 
ing  chairs  of  vocational  education.  But  the 
lingering  hope  that  Latin,  algebra,  rhetoric 
and  the  bulk  of  the  contents  of  our  high- 
school  course  may,  by  some  magic,  develop 
more  efficient  producers  continues  to  impair 
the  service  of  the  schools.  I  work  with  a 
perfectly  lovely  faculty  of  high-school  teach¬ 
ers.  They  know  and  care  for  vocations 
about  as  much  as  a  peacock  does.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Myers  quotes  investigations  showing 
that  workers  have  had  practically  no  school 
aid  in  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  their  work. 

“Professor  Myers  knows  American  edu¬ 
cation  from  many  years  as  teacher,  in  the 
old  line  and  in  the  new,  in  Washington  D.  C., 
in  New  York,  and  elsewhere.  His  book  elab¬ 
orates  his  conviction  that,  for  a  long  period 
preceding  the  termination  of  a  youth’s 
schooling,  there  should  be  given  him  in¬ 
struction  acquainting  him  with  the  varied 
work  of  the  world,  with  its  satisfactions, 
with  his  own  tastes  and  abilities.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  school  system  is  managed  with  an  as¬ 
tounding  waste.  There  is  no  intelligently- 
planned  road  to  occupation.  A  boy  sees  an 
advertisement  or  has  some  friend  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  corporation.  Statistical  studies  show 
that  schools  with  their  announced  aim  of 
fitting  for  life  are  hardly  ever  the  agencies 
responsible  for  a  boy’s  entering  any  particu¬ 
lar  job.  Large  concerns  are  setting  up  per¬ 
sonnel  studies  in  an  endeavor  to  place  appli¬ 
cants  where  they  can  work  in  accordance 
with  their  tastes  and  abilities.  Wander¬ 
ing  from  job  to  job  is  notoriously  common. 
Occupational  discontent  creates  unrest,  un¬ 
happiness,  discouragement,  a  civilization 


clogged  with  social  diseases.  Society  has 
taken  charge  of  the  education  of  children — 
but  education  clings  to  the  training  of  an 
era  that  has  passed.  From  the  joyful  cere¬ 
monies  of  commencement  day  the  bulk  of 
graduates  are  thrust  into  a  mist  of  bewilder¬ 
ment  which  the  intelligence  of  school  plan¬ 
ners  could  to  a  large  degree  clear  up  by 
studying  it,  by  supplying  youth  with  the 
means  of  piercing  it.  After  a  clever  and 
earnest  analysis  of  the  wastefulness  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  the  author  uses  his  persuasive 
logic  to  show  what  vocational-information 
courses  might  properly  be,  how  to  give  the 
boy  and  girl  actual  experience  in  explora¬ 
tory  courses,  what  the  study  of  individual 
pupils  should  disclose,  and  what  counseling 
could  do.  Placement,  follow  up,  rural  serv¬ 
ice,  city  needs,  standardized  tests,  work 
for  colleges  and  universities,  are  presented 
in  a  manner  that  makes  this  book  of  indis¬ 
pensable  value  to  every  teacher,  principal, 
and  school-board  member  in  the  country. 
We  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many  prominent 
men  whom  we  cannot  ignore,  near  a  break¬ 
ing  point  in  our  happy-go-lucky  conduct 
of  schools  so  largely  on  a  model  which  no 
longer  serves  a  nation  not  now  young.” 

“  The  literature  of  work  is  old  enough. 
— Now  it  is  coming  into  the  school  in  a  form 
expressly  planned  forthe  young  students’ use. 
Leverett  Lyon  and  Marie  Butler  have  per¬ 
formed  the  valuable  service  and  have  com¬ 
piled  a  reading  book  of  labor.^  They  have 
searched  the  writings  of  the  old  and 
new  world  from  ^Esop  to  Henry  Ford 
and  grouped  them  under  these  headings: 
Philosophy  of  life,  rules  of  the  road,  com¬ 
munity  life,  business,  professions,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  vocational  preparation.  Here 
are  more  than  two  hundred  selections, 
poetry,  speeches,  descriptions,  sample  job 
analyses,  biographies,  and  comments  sure 
to  interest  young  persons  for  they  intensely 
interested  me. 

“John  Friese,  Director  of  Manual  Arts 

‘Vocational  Readings. — leverett  s.  lyon,  a.  marie 
BUTLER.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  571  pp. 
$1.68. 
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and  Vocational  Guidance  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  gives  us  a 
handsome  book  on  his  specialty.^ 

“In  a  twenty-page  survey  he  brings  the 
manual-arts  movement  up  to  the  present. 
Its  aims  are  civic,  furnishing  the  community 
with  citizens  better  prepared  than  they  could 
be  without  schooling  to  take  up  the  occupa¬ 
tional  service  on  which  a  prosperous  happy 
community  depends.  Instruction  should  af¬ 
ford  children  the  opportunity  to  make  and 
do  better  the  things  they  like  to  make  and 
do:  to  give  us  training  in  common  skill 
that  all  of  us  should  have,  to  provide  ex¬ 
ploratory  and  tryout  experiences  assisting 
us  to  discover  our  aptitudes  for  some  sort 
of  gainful  employment.  Subject  matter, 
methods,  management,  and  supervision, 
treated  with  clear  and  cogent  reasons  for  the 
various  proceedings,  make  of  this  a  highly 
satisfactory  guide. 

“William  Proctor  who  is  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Education  in  Leland  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  offers  a  timely  work^  on  guidance. 
He  outlines  the  nature  of  the  problem  in  its 
latest  development,  its  place  in  a  democracy, 
the  conservation  of  human  values,  che  fac¬ 
tors  of  intelligence  and  other  characteris¬ 
tics  on  which  a  happy,  productive  life  of 
service  depends.  He  treats  of  elementary 
schools,  of  junior  and  senior  high-school 
problems,  and  of  the  essentially  civic  purpose 
that  must  vitalize  all  public-school  proce¬ 
dure.  Vocational  guidance  is  moral  and 
character  training.  The  book  is  high  grade 
in  its  philosophy  and  definite  in  the  prac¬ 
tices  it  describes. 

“Arthur  Mays  has  a  chair  of  Industrial 
Education  in  our  own  State  University  of 
Illinois.  He  puts  forth  a  study®  in  the  same 
line.  We  have  changed  from  an  agricultural  to 
an  industrial  people.  The  work-revolution 
is  more  far  reaching  than  our  political  over- 

^Ezploring  the  Manual  Arts. — ^john  f.  friese. 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  412  pp.  $2.25. 

^Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance. — william 
martin  proctor.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 
352  pp.  $2.00. 

*The  Problem  of  Industrial  Education. — Arthur 
B.  MAYS.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  416  pp. 
^2.25. 


turn  of  1776.  Our  public-school  education 
is  inadequately  performing  its  advertised 
function  of  fitting  for  life.  Life  is  hand  work 
or  machine  work  for  the  vast  majority  of  us. 
In  this  book  you  will  find  a  highly  Interesting 
history  of  apprenticeship  from  the  days  of 
long  ago  to  now.  The  present  provision  for 
preparing  men  and  women  for  the  work  of 
the  world  is  given  in  full  detail  and  their 
weaknesses  frankly  admitted.  Manual 
training  is  improving  in  quality  and  diffi¬ 
culty.  Projects  are  completed  which  boys  a 
few  years  ago  could  not  undertake.  But  this 
work  is  not  trade  preparation  any  more  but 
is  a  part  of  general  education  for  the  coming 
lawyer  or  professional  of  any  sort.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mays  has  given  a  remarkably  valu¬ 
able  account  of  what  was,  what  is,  and  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  train¬ 
ing  for  industry. 

“Edmund  Lincoln’s  book^  is  a  series  of 
satisfying  conversations  upon  the  science  of 
economics.  It  is  concerned  with  ideas  we 
all  know  by  name  but  too  often  permit  to 
remain  a  hazy  memory.  Wealth  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  necessity  the  absence  of  which  means 
famine,  death,  the  general  break-up  of  hu¬ 
man  life.  The  nature  and  use  of  wealth 
given  expression  in  language,  with  facts 
classified  and  conclusions  reached,  consti¬ 
tute  economics.  It  has  been  clothed  in 
mystery.  A  Bryan  may  cajole  millions  into 
what  economics  proves  to  be  impossibilities. 
Our  present  author  knows  that  the  essen¬ 
tial  features  of  economics  can  be  made  rea¬ 
sonably  clear  to  any  person  who  has  intelli¬ 
gence  enough  to  do  an  honest  day’s  work  in 
our  complicated  industrial  system.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Mr.  Lincoln  proceeds  to  furnish 
to  young  people  who  are  going  into  employ¬ 
ment,  fourscore  short,  crisp,  clear  pieces  of 
wisdom  on  earning  a  living,  teamwork,  the 
real  producers,  why  pay  rent,  what  our  taxes 
mean,  business  ethics,  and  the  like.  Here  are 
manners  and  morals  of  the  workaday  world, 
not  in  the  usual  form  of  exhortation  but  as 
scientific  facts,  essential  binders  of  our 
civilization.” 

‘Steps  in  Industry. — edmund  e.  Lincoln.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  215  pp.  $2.00. 
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Our  unfortunate  young  friends  analyzed. — 
“John  Brewer,  Director  of  Vocational  Gui¬ 
dance  in  the  Harvard  University  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  has  joined  with  a  dozen 
other  teachers  interested  in  vocational  and 
educational  guidance  in  producing  a  com¬ 
pendium^  of  cases  such  as  you  and  I  are 
meeting  every  day.  Have  you  a  girl 
who  is  afraid  to  recite?  Here’s  her 
sister,  on  page  ten,  analyzed  by  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  observing  teacher.  Here’s 
the  treatment  given  her  and  its  successful 
outcome.  Have  you  any  get-by-and-that’s- 
all  children?  Here  are  their  counterparts. 
This  book  has  the  brief  diagnoses  and  lists 
of  remedies  covering  138  cases  studied  and 
treated  by  these  doctors  of  the  frequent 
mental  weaknesses  of  youth.  It  would  be 
a  wonder  if  you  find  any  personal  problem 
in  your  classes  that  is  not  paralleled  here 
and  listed  so  definitely  that  you  can  find 
your  own  type  of  peculiar  boy  or  girl  in  a 
minute  or  two  and  find  what  treatment  was 
successful.  The  long  foresight  in  all  these 
cases,  looking  toward  the  after-school  suc¬ 
cessor  of  youth  gives  the  book  a  weighty 
import,  indeed.” 

'  Invention  ought  to  be  taught. — “I  find  Bo¬ 
gart  and  Landon’s  Modern  Industry^  a  not¬ 
ably  human  presentation.  Professor  Bogart 
has  taught  economics  to  freshmen  in 
our  Illinois  State  University,  a  task  that 
requires,  if  anything  does,  clarity  and 
simplicity.  He  begins  this  book  with 
the  relation  of  industry  to  the  ceaseless  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  human  race  to  improve  its  stand¬ 
ards  of  living.  How  specialization  came  to 
pass,  the  inevitable  interdependence  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  corporations,  the  complexity  of 
organization,  lead  into  a  brilliant  chapter  in 
which  modern  psychology  and  social  science 
clarify  the  dependence  of  industry  on  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  and  community  condi¬ 
tions.  The  poverty  of  certain  once  pros- 

^Case  Studies  in  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance. — john  brewer  and  twelve  others.  Ginn  and 
Co.,  Boston.  243  pp.  $1.60. 

•Modem  Industry. — ernest  l.  bogart,  charles 
E.  LANDON.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York. 
S93  pp.  ^3.75. 


perous  oriental  districts  traced  to  govern¬ 
mental  extortion  stands  as  justification  of 
the  modern  tendency  of  statesmanship  to 
inform  itself  of  economic  laws  and  to  legis¬ 
late  in  accordance  with  them.  Opportu¬ 
nity,  a  huge  factor  in  the  career  of  the  worker 
must  be  kept  open  if  prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness  are  secured.  You  will  especially  appre¬ 
ciate  the  discussion  of  racial  and  individual 
capacities  in  labor.  English  looms  run  at 
a  higher  speed  than  Russian.  One  English¬ 
man  tends  three  times  as  many  of  them. 
A  Chinaman  and  a  boy  helper  take  a  day 
to  put  a  lock  in  a  door  while  an  American 
does  six.  Good  racial  traits  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  and  bad  ones  suppressed  by  education. 

“To  hold  and  increase  our  industrial  ca¬ 
pacity  is  a  duty  of  society.  Its  agency  is 
the  public  school.  ‘Psychology  and  In¬ 
dustry’  is  an  up-to-date  chapter  of  gripping 
interest  to  the  schoolman  as  are  the  fasci¬ 
nating  pages  on  geography  and  labor.  Dear 
me,  professor,  why  list  the  Ohio,  the  Miami, 
the  Wabash,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canals,  among  the  waterways  when  long  since 
their  lock  gates  rotted  away  and  the  green 
scum  coated  their  slimy  bottoms?  The 
classification  of  industries  and  their  relative 
production  is  meat  for  the  vocational  ad¬ 
viser.  ‘A  machine  is  crystallized  thought’ 
is  a  happy  definition,  as  is  the  discussion  of 
the  benefit  and  damage  brought  by  the  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution.  I  am  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  underlying  principles  of  inven¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  mostly  spontaneous,  of¬ 
ten  accidental.  I  think  there  should  be  more 
classes  organized  to  teach  it.  Let  it  be  an 
elective  in  technical  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  Let  lists  of  present  imperfections 
such  as  unsatisfactory  storage  of  power, 
poor  use  of  tidal  and  wave  motion,  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  wind  currents,  smoke  consumers, 
and  the  thousand  defective  devices  we  have 
be  given  from  which  the  students  may  select 
some  for  experiment.  To  my  mind  it  would 
be  a  valuable  exercise  in  constructive  think¬ 
ing.  Invention  is  too  valuable  a  process 
not  to  be  cultivated.  After  five  hundred 
pages  of  a  survey  of  the  work  of  the  world, 
illuminated  with  excellent  pictures,  the  au- 
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thor  brings  this  masterly  work  to  a  close 
with  an  exultant  satisfaction  that  we  are 
doing  better  than  has  ever  been  done  by  any 
industrial  system  before.  We  must  and 
shall  give  more  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
the  workers,  stop  the  waste  of  human  and 
material  resources,  and  continue  to  perfect  in¬ 
dustry’s  great  objective,  the  elevation  of  life.” 

The  life  we  should  fit  for. — “Leverett 
Lyon’s  Making  a  Living^  is  an  educational- 
guidance  work  designed  to  give  the  young 
person  a  helpful  view  of  this  workaday  world. 
It  seizes  on  the  natural  desire  of  youth  to 
hope  for  big  things.  It  discusses  in  a  healthy 
manner  the  motives:  gain,  reputation,  affec¬ 
tion,  self-expression,  service,  which  are  the 
mainsprings  of  mankind’s  activities.  It  sum¬ 
marizes  with  inspiring  earnestness  the  rules 
of  the  game.  There  are  chapters  on  pro¬ 
duction,  financing,  transporting,  selling,  and 
organizing.  There  are  discussions  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  employers,  public-service  professions, 
and  an  inspiriting  conclusion  entitled  ‘How 
To  Get  Ready.’  Teaching  is,  without  any 
explanation  or  apology,  listed  among  the 
professions  and  ‘the  most  useful  of  all  serv¬ 
ices  with  a  great  variety  of  opportunity 
and  an  improving  pay  and  tenure.’  Hoo¬ 
ray!  In  his  chapter  on  preparation  for  life 
Mr.  Lyon  estimates  a  high-school  diploma 
as  worth  $33,000,  a  college  sheepskin  at 
$72,000,  and  shows  you  the  interesting  and 
logical  method  by  which  these  figures  are 
secured.  A  series  of  striking  cartoons,  plenty 
of  diagrams  and  photographs  enliven  the 
pages.  Here  is  a  book  that  will  attract  all 
teachers  and  will  make  a  profitable  text 
for  classroom  use  in  the  hands  of  junior  and 
senior  high-school  children.” 

“Clarence  Hough’s  spicy  little  series  of 
talks  is  dedicated  to  those  who  want  jobs, 
who  hold  jobs,  and  who  have  jobs  to  glve.^ 
It  is  being  read  and  passed  around  in  busi¬ 
ness  houses  and  industrial  plants.  This  fact 

^Making  a  Living — leverett  s.  lyon.  The  Mac- 
niillan  Co.,  New  York.  622  pp.  $1.60. 

*Are  You  Cashing  In?  — clarence  hough.  The 
Manufacturers  News  Co.,  Chicago.  91  pp.  50  cents. 
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will  make  it  especially  interesting  to  school¬ 
boys  and  girls  always  desiring  the  real  touch 
of  the  actual  world.  It  is  in  business,  in 
industry,  says  Mr.  Hough,  that  the  millions 
are  struggling  for  the  satisfactory  life  and  for 
happiness,  yet  last  year  we  had  20,267 
failures  at  a  net  loss  of  more  that  $268,000,- 
000,  to  say  nothing  of  blasted  hopes,  misery, 
and  despair.  According  to  the  mercantile 
agencies,  82%  of  these  failures  were  due  to 
personal  deficiencies,  incompetence,  neglect, 
and  fraud.  It  is  the  qualities  of  the  man¬ 
ager  that  chiefly  save  or  ruin  a  business. 
Management  is  the  conserver,  the  generator. 
Character  is  the  backbone  of  management. 
Character  is  the  mainstay  of  all  success. 
On  this  basis  the  author  sits  down  and  talks 
with  you  on  dependability,  loyalty,  self- 
reliance,  ambition  to  succeed,  fairness,  firm¬ 
ness,  and  a  score  of  manly  qualities  which 
make  you  worth  your  salt.  Each  chat 
concludes  with  a  crisp  business  text.  It’s  a 
good  book  to  leave  scattered  around  the 
reading  tables  in  the  school  libraries.” 

This  ended  the  Stevedore’s  presentation. 

A  hundred  years  ahead  of  time. — “Papa 
Rose,  when  he  gave  me  this  book,”^  said 
Caroline,  “handed  me  a  nice  letter  from 
Laura  Bell  Everett  asking  Hoi  Bibliologoi 
to  review  the  work.  She  has  done  the  club 
a  kindness.  This  is  the  liveliest  and  loveli¬ 
est  of  biographies.  Miss  Everett  who  sa¬ 
lutes  us  all  the  way  from  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  says  that  Emerson’s  dictum,  ‘the 
most  extraordinary  man  and  the  highest 
genius  of  his  time’  should  place  any  man  in 
the  hall  of  fame,  yet  Bronson  Alcott,  of 
whom  these  words  were  spoken,  was  known 
to  many  only  as  a  school-teacher  who  was 
frequently  in  trouble  with  his  patrons.  The 
charges  were  somewhat  serious:  He  let  the 
indispensable  birch  rod  fall  into  disuse. 
He  admitted  to  the  school  Negro  children. 
What  could  be  worse?  Of  course  there  were 
people  who  condoned  his  oflFenses.  Miss 
Peabody  considered  his  work  so  remarkable 

‘The  Father  of  Little  Women.  — honore  willsie 
MORROW.  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston.  282  pp. 
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that  she  kept  for  a  year  a  record  of  his  daily 
classroom  teaching.  He  himself  wrote  jour¬ 
nals,  kept  them  carefully  in  bound  books, 
and  more  than  half  a  hundred  are  waiting 
for  the  student  of  education  who  will  find 
much  that  Alcott  taught  astonishingly  mod¬ 
ern.  Honore  Willsie  Morrow,  author  of 
On  to  Oregon^  We  must  March,  and  Forever 
Free,  has  found  time  to  look  into  the  jour¬ 
nals,  and  call  them  to  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  philosophy,  the 
theory,  or  the  practice  of  education.  Mrs. 
Morrow  has  done  a  needed  piece  of  work  in 
showing  school  people  the  debt  we  owe  to 
Alcott.  Those  interested  in  research  ought 
to  fall  upon  his  journals  and  make  them  the 
subject  of  theses.  Mrs.  Morrow  thinks  Al¬ 
cott  was  100  years  ahead  of  his  time.  He 
found  that  what  children  do  themselves  is 
theirs  and  gives  them  an  increase  in  power. 
Constant  and  uniform  kindness  is  the  most 
successful  means  to  encourage  them  along 
this  line.  Ideas  recorded  in  print  carry  a 
kind  of  dignity  and  certainty  which  awes 
people  into  implicit  belief.  This  often  im¬ 
poses  the  most  irrational  and  absurd  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  understanding.  Millions  of 
minds  are  in  this  state  of  slavery.  How 
shall  we  escape?  ‘We  must,’  said  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Alcott,  ‘train  children  to  analyze 
everything.  Follow  reason,  doubt,  question, 
reach  your  own  conclusions.’  The  ministers 
got  after  him.  His  pupils’  parents  were 
roused  to  a  turmoil.  His  kindness  to  chil¬ 
dren  was  construed  as  a  weakness  in  depart¬ 
ing  from  the  good  old  discipline  of  fear.  He 
found  no  books  that  could  nurture  the  spirit 
of  children.  He  prepared  his  own  course. 
He  read  to  his  youngsters,  looking  up  from 
his  book  and  searching  all  their  faces.  An 
unattentive  mind  was  brought  into  the  fold 
by  a  kindly  request  to  explain  or  illustrate 
what  had  just  been  read.  He  learned  how 
to  get  children  to  ask  natural  questions  about 
the  lessons.  For  over  a  year  in  his  Boston 
school  Bronson  developed  these  conver¬ 
sations.  Discriminating  visitors  saw  the 
power  of  this  unique  system.  Margaret 
Fuller,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and 
Elizabeth  Peabody  took  down  the  exact 


words  of  the  exercises  and  then,  rash  of  the 
rashest,  he  published  a  book.  Conversation 
in  School.  Wow!  Preston  Search  with  his 
Pueblo  Plan;  John  Kennedy  with  his  Ba¬ 
tavia  system;  William  Wirt  with  the  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Gary  Schools;  Horace  Mann  with  his 
school  reports;  every  school  adventurer  into 
new  fields  knows  what  must  happen.  Crash  I 
Had  Alcott  blown  up  the  Statehouse  with 
gunpowder  he  could  not  have  startled  Bos¬ 
ton  more.  The  Courier  uttered  a  wild  roar. 
The  other,'  papers  joined.  A  committee 
stormed  the  school.  You  must  get  the  stir¬ 
ring  scene  yourself  in  Honore  Willsie’s  own 
words.  You  must  see  little  Louisa  Alcott 
coming  out  and  ordering  away  the  mob,  ‘go 
away,  bad  people.’  Get  the  book,  you  who 
have  felt  the  galling  bonds  of  opposition  to 
your  innovations.  Sympathize  with  his  re¬ 
gret  that  ‘the  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
owe  me  no  good  will.’  You  who  rejoice  in 
the  considerable  gains  our  professors  have 
made,  read  the  trials  of  this  great  school¬ 
master  and  realize  more  fully  the  privilege 
of  living  a  hundred  years  after  him.  It  is  a 
fine  piece  of  work.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
row.” 

Next  came  the  Viking  maid. 

Clearing  a  mystery. — “Anything  that  Mrs. 
William  Dummer  is  in  gets  my  humble  com¬ 
mendation  without  any  delay.  So  long  as 
I  can  recall  anything  about  Chicago  she  has 
been  putting  her  support  into  forward- 
moving  projects.  Modest,  quiet,  democrat¬ 
ic,  generous,  steady,  patient,  persistent,  she 
is  the  type  of  happy  warrior  that  I  myself 
should  wish  to  be,  a  pattern  of  the  sort  of 
citizen  I  want  to  make  out  of  my  girls  and 
boys,  too.  When  the  books  for  review  were 
last  piled  on  the  table  I  grabbed  the  one^ 
that  had  upon  its  cover,  ‘Edited  by  Ethel 
S.  Dummer.’  What  is  it?  The  addresses 
of  a  remarkable  assembly  of  researchers 
who  are  set  to  the  task  of  pulling  the  un¬ 
conscious  out  of  the  mystery  of  centuries 
and  of  exposing  it  to  the  clear  light  of  ex- 

>The  Unconscious. — A  symposium,  ethel  s.  dum* 
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perimental  testing  and  scientific  judgment. 
Mrs.  Dummer,  in  her  introduction,  wants 
to  know  the  workings  of  the  mind  from  which 
spring  the  judgments,  conclusions,  intuitions, 
hunches,  artistic  ideas,  mathematical  re¬ 
sults,  musical  compositions,  inventive 
flashes,  well-bred  habits,  ill-mannered  im¬ 
pulses,  and  other  mental  products  that  we 
know  or  do  not  know  we  have.  Some  proc¬ 
ess  of  building  or  growing  in  the  hidden 
workshop  of  the  mind  is  going  on  that  we 
know  not  of.  Can’t  we  learn  some  way  of 
utilizing  it.?  Mrs.  Dummer  got  the  Illinois 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene  to  run  a  series 
of  discussions  by  specialists  in  biology,  psy¬ 
chology,  psychiatry,  and  sociology  so  as  to 
give  the  mental  hygienists  the  latest  experi¬ 
ments  and  researches  in  this  line.  The  pa¬ 
pers  delivered  and  addresses  given  constitute 
the  book.  What  is  the  purpose.?  A  more 
intelligent  education,  says  Mrs.  Dummer. 
There  is  no  respectable  view  of  life  other 
than  that  of  progress.  A  superior  race  must 
evolve.  To  aid  it  is  the  teacher’s  business. 
The  principles  of  intellectual  clarity  must  be 
discovered  and  applied.  Mr.  Dummer  had 
tried  and  approved  the  coordination  of 
sense  and  muscle  in  teaching  their  own  chil¬ 
dren.  Remarkable  success  in  developing 
backward  pupils  in  schools  for  feeble¬ 
minded  have  been  due  to  the  application 
of  these  ideas.  There  is  some  powerful 
influence  at  work  unknown  to  the  learner 
by  which  hard  tasks  progressing  with  little 
sign  of  gain,  sometimes,  all  of  a  sudden, 
straighten  themselves  out  and  move  on  eas¬ 
ily  to  success.  Job,  the  oldest  of  the  Hebrew 
writers,  thought  that  God  ‘put  wisdom  in 
the  inward  parts.’  The  Greeks  placed  cour¬ 
age  in  the  midriff.  Arbuthnot  would  have 
the  liver  the  seat  of  envy.  Coue  coaxed  the 
unconscious.  Mesmer  commanded  it.  Phy¬ 
sician,  poet,  mechanist,  mystic,  speak  of 
these  hidden  forces.  What  is  there  in  it  for 
us?  Let’s  try  to  find  out.  Thus  bidden 
the  nine  specialists,  some  cautious,  some 
sure,  some  irresistibly  witty,  say  their  say 
in  this  remarkable  series.  Professor  Child 
beginning  with  the  origin,  development,  and 
nature  of  living  things  demonstrates  that 


unity  and  order  are  not  inherent  but  are 
reactions  to  the  external  world  which  may 
leave  records  in  the  life  substance.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Koffka  tells  us  that  the  unconscious 
is  the  conscious  when  it  isn’t  conscious.  If 
everything  we  see  and  hear  goes  into  the 
unconscious  and  elaborates  itself  into  valu¬ 
able  combinations  which  pop  out  in  the  form 
of  some  brilliant  idea,  invention,  or  artistic 
inspiration,  then  life  is  easy,  indeed.  But 
probably  Helmholtz  is  right  when  he  in¬ 
sists  that  such  rewards  come  only  as  the 
result  of  precedent  intense  mental  ef¬ 
fort.  Or,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  remarked, 
‘by  intending  the  mind  laboriously  upon  the 
problem.’  There  is  no  royal  road  with  such 
a  start.  Ideas,  without  our  being  aware,  ar¬ 
range  themselves  in  order.  They  form  new 
combinations  for  future  use.  Dr.  Ander¬ 
son  traces  the  change  of  children’s  non-social 
dispositions  into  behavior  suited  to  com¬ 
munity  benefit.  The  amazing  differences 
observed  in  children  at  the  time  when  we 
get  them  in  school  are  not  due  to  heredity 
but  to  the  training  received  from  millions 
of  circumstances  through  which  those  chil¬ 
dren  pass.  When  we  say,  ‘he  is  a  born 
leader,’  ‘he  is  a  born  follower,’  we  talk  non¬ 
sense.  What  makes  you  leader  or  follower 
is  not  usually  what  you  were  born  to  but 
what  has  happened  to  you  since  you  came 
into  the  world.  God  didn’t  make  you  a 
coward;  Mother  did.  Now  comes  John 
B.  Watson’s  stunning  chapter.  To  para¬ 
phrase  the  jest  about  Macaulay,  if  I  were 
as  sure  of  anything  as  Watson  is  of  every¬ 
thing,  I’d  play  truant  from  school  again  to 
hear  him  talk.  It  is  a  delight  to  see  him 
shovel  out  the  dirt  from  under  Freud. 
‘Freud’s  theory  of  the  unconscious  parallels 
completely  the  old  theory  that  there  was 
some  festering  spot  in  the  brain.  Post 
mortems  never  find  it.’  Behaviorism  came 
in  1913.  Its  world  is  filled  with  facts  not 
fancies.  I  mustn’t  spoil  his  brilliant  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  effect  of  language  on  behavior 
by  attempting  a  synopsis.  Read  it.  Be¬ 
lieve  as  much  of  it  as  you  like.  And  don’t 
miss  his  delicious  pooh-poohs  at  psycho¬ 
analysis:  the  complex,  clumsy,  topheavy. 
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presuppositions  leading  to  a  search  of  some¬ 
thing  which  does  not  exist.  What  does 
Dr.  Watson  substitute?  This  sturdy  ad¬ 
monition:  ‘see  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  is  trained  about  his  own  organism  and 
given  a  thorough  working  notion  of  his 
body,  nervous  system,  heart,  lungs,  liver, 
kidney,  glands,  sex  apparatus.  Do  it  early 
so  that  no  old-wives’  tales  can  find  a  lodging. 
It’s  infinitely  more  important  than  litera¬ 
ture,  geography,  history,  chemistry,  and 
physics.  Teach  children  about  fear,  love, 
anger,  and  depression,  how  to  check  and 
tabulate  their  own  behavior — how  to  live. 
Doctor  Sapir  treats  of  the  unconscious  pat¬ 
terning  of  behavior;  Doctor  Thomas,  of 
the  configurations  of  personality  and  brings 
in  the  most  startling  commentary  upon  the 
writing  of  The  Ancient  Mariner  you  ever 
read.  Marion  Kenworthy’s  relations  of  hap¬ 
penings  before  birth  is  a  revelation  of  high 
import.  Doctor  Wells’  chapter  is  the  witti¬ 
est  scientific  paper  you  will  meet  in  long 
travels  through  the  lore  of  the  learned.  His 
theme  is  ‘Values  in  social  psychology.’  His 
style  is  diamonds,  rubies,  fireworks  and 
lightning,  with  some  of  the  soberest  prognos¬ 
tications  in  between.  Doctor  White  brings 
the  remarkable  series  to  a  climax  in  his 
treatment  of  higher  levels.  Integration  is 
the  essence  of  the  perfect  life:  Every  unit 
performing  what  it  was  developed  for  and 
relating  itself  to  all  the  other  units  so  as  to 
preserve  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
combination.  The  new-born  child  is  mul¬ 
tipotential  for  development  into  the  good 
or  into  the  bad. 

“The  book  closes  with  the  prophecy  that 
the  next  most  significant  attitude  of  man 
will  be  his  realization  that  knowledge  of 
himself  is  as  important  as  knowledge  of 
his  surroundings.  It  will  bring  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  his  welfare  as  astounding  as 
has  been  the  progress  brought  by  the 
development  of  the  natural  sciences.  We 
need  to  build  up  a  knowledge  of  the 
mind  quite  as  complete  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  body.  From  knowledge,  knowledge 
alone,  will  come  the  conscious  control  of  our 
powers  and  our  destinies.” 


More  subconsciousness. — “So  many  of  the 
members  of  our  society,”  continued  the 
Viking,  “are  investigating  this  new  aspect 
of  mind  that  it  might  be  well  to  form  a  sub¬ 
committee  on  the  subconscious.  Here’s  a 
book^  on  it  from  a  new  source.  Doctor 
Hankin,  Cambridge  scholar,  residing  in 
India,  catches  you  with  a  bright  story  on 
the  first  page  and  will  keep  you  awake  with 
the  most  delightful  trip  through  a  province 
of  psychology  that  sparkles  with  humor, 
variety,  and  the  picturesque.  Listen  to  this. 
Babbage  the  calculator  read  Tennyson’s 
lines: 

“‘Every  moment  dies  a  man 
Every  moment  one  is  born.’ 

He  wrote  the  poet,  ‘this  is  incorrect.  If 
true,  the  population  would  remain  constant. 
It  is  increasing.  I  would  suggest  that  in  the 
next  edition  you  say 

“‘Every  moment  i  is  born.’ 

“You  will  enjoy  hearing  the  Freudians 
called  down.  They  have  led  to  the  division 
of  earth’s  time  into  the  Myocene,  the  Pleis¬ 
tocene,  and  the  obscene.  Excessive  contem¬ 
plation  of  sex,  says  our  clean-minded  author, 
is  unpleasant  to  the  normally  constituted 
person.  When  he  gets  well  into  his  subject 
he  gives  us  the  problem  like  this:  ‘there  are 
far  too  many  important  ideas  for  us  to  deal 
with  consciously.  We  must  consider  how  to 
train  the  mind  so  as  to  have  these  ideas  take 
care  of  themselves  without  being  conscious.’ 
Doctor  Hankin  doesn’t  mind  standing  our 
usual  educational  theories  on  their  heads. 
Forgetting  is  a  tremendously  important  func¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  great  aid  to  the  subconscious. 
While  a  logical  expert  is  working  out  a 
course  of  action  an  intuitive  mind  is  reaching 
a  conclusion  and  taking  the  decisive  step. 
It  is  what  the  man  remembers  that  hinders 
his  subconscious  from  working.  If  you 
don’t  know  a  lot,  your  mind  may  be  able  to 
make  a  decision  quickly  enough  to  be  of  use 
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and  bring  you  gain.  Facts  and  principles 
become  of  value  to  the  subconscious  only 
when  they  have  become  forgotten  or  im¬ 
perfectly  remembered.  More  than  three 
hundred  years  ago  Montaigne  said  what  ob¬ 
servers  commonly  note  that  good  memories 
are  found  in  men  of  weak  judgment.  Since 
business  instinct  is  intuitive  and  not  an  en¬ 
dowment  of  reasoning  things  out,  and  since 
intuition  depends  on  ideas  not  remembered 
and  since  a  good  education,  according  to  the 
practices  of  our  schoolmasters  consists  of  a 
well-stocked  memory,  a  good  education  is 
hostile  to  the  development  of  the  business 
instinct. 

“Mounted  on  this  spirited  hobby  Dr. 
Hankin  gallops  merrily  past  many  mile¬ 
posts  on  this  road.  Thomas  Edison  is  one 
of  them  with  his  dictum  that  a  college  man 
isn’t  worth  a  dam  in  business.  ‘Dam’  is  not 
a  naughty  word,  it  is  a  tinker’s  lump  of  clay. 
Doctor  Annandale  is  another  doubter  saying 
he  can  engage  better  men  than  those  who 
have  degrees.  Then  comes  a  Briton  who 
gave  training  for  officers  in  the  war  and  who 
told  this  author  that  the  most  unsatisfactory 
material  for  making  officers  out  of  was 
schoolmasters.  Prize  students  usually  fizzle 
out  in  the  real  work  of  the  world.  Doctor 
Hankin  lays  down  a  formidable  collection 
of  testimonies  as  to  the  uselessness  of  edu¬ 
cated  men  in  executive,  administrative,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  commercial  occupations  adding 
to  these  evidences  detailed  and  interest¬ 
ing  mention  of  successes  who  escaped  edu¬ 
cation.  They  got  ahead  by  virtue  of  sub¬ 
conscious  judgments.  Hunches  are  more 
valuable  in  business  than  is  expert  reason¬ 
ing.  Henry  Ford  wants  men  to  work  out 
new  ideas  who  have  had  no  training  in  the 
field  in  which  he  puts  them. 

“Of  late,  education  has  been  made  too 
interesting.  It  debilitates  the  mind.  The 
children  are  trained  to  be  able  to  work  only 
while  interested,  whereon  in  real  life  we 
must  do  with  energy  things  that  cannot 
interest  us.  Our  schools  are  thus  turning 
out  clock  watchers.  Listen  to  this  slap  at 
the  Dewey-Stanley  Hall-De  Garmo  interest 
exhortation.  The  school  committee  of  Lon- 


HS 

don  is  speaking:  ‘The  boy  completing  ele¬ 
mentary  school  is  deficient  in  handwriting, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  obedience,  thorough¬ 
ness,  common  sense,  and  manners,  accuracy, 
reliability,  honor,  respect  to  elders,  and  in¬ 
terest  in  work.  He  can’t  express  himself  in 
good  English,  he  has  not  grit,  initiative,  or 
adaptability.’ 

“The  trouble  with  interesting  teaching,  ar¬ 
gues  our  Hanbury  Hankin,  is  that  it  loads  the 
mind  with  tid-bits  which  seem  to  the  boy 
to  be  interesting  enough  to  remember.  They 
clog  the  brain.  A  good  mind  forgets  and 
thus  stores  the  subconscious. 

“I  see  by  the  expressions  of  your  face 
that  you  think  H.  H.  is  a  wild  wag.  You 
are  hopeless,  he  says,  because  you  are 
teachers.  A  teacher  finds  it  so  necessary  to 
maintain  her  own  traditional  point  of  view 
that  she  regards  every  other  point  as  taken 
in  error.  The  book  is  anecdotal.  It  violates 
H.  H.’s  own  claim  that  matter  to  be  educa¬ 
tive  must  not  be  easy  and  attractive  for  his 
book  is  persistently  interesting.  I  am  not 
converted  to  its  theories.  Neither  am  I 
bound  to  those  doctrines  which  he  discards. 
I  know  my  conscious  mind  often  fails  to  de¬ 
liver  the  goods.  But  I’m  not  so  sure  the 
subconscious  is  more  reliable.  When  Dr. 
Hankin  lists  ‘Sir  Gilbert  Sullivan,’  as  he 
does,  among  the  examples  of  musical  gen¬ 
ius,  one  realizes  what  tricks  the  uncon¬ 
scious  may  play.” 

“As  with  your  Chicago  school-board  at¬ 
torney,”  said  the  Signpost,  who  wasn’t  sure 
whether  it  was  Nathan  Allen  or  Ethan  Hale 
who  had  but  one  life  for  his  country. 

Some  very  plain  talk  and  definite  progress. — 
“Constructive  criticism  is  what  I  call 
Carleton  Washburne’s  and  Myron  Stearns’ 
book  on  Better  Schools.^  Like  physicians 
they  start  with  a  diagnosis.  The  American 
school  system,  still  a  national  boast,  has  a 
good  constitution.  Its  recorded  principles 
are  sound.  It  was  taken  over  from  a  parents’ 
cooperative  affair  and  made  a  public  concern 
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for  social,  civic,  political  ends.  Instead  of 
being  continued  as  a  charge  on  parents,  the 
cost  of  educating  children,  like  the  expense  of 
training  firemen,  was  assumed  by  all  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  whether  they  have  fires  or 
children  or  not.  But  the  process  of  educa¬ 
tion  did  not  change  enough;  it  is  still  con¬ 
cerned  with  transmitting  the  scholastic 
inheritance  of  the  race.  The  social,  political 
training  of  the  schools  has  failed  to  save  us 
from  tyrannical,  thieving  politicians  and 
from  the  stupidest  and  costliest  of  social 
diseases:  war.  What  we  were  expected  to 
do,  what  we  can  do,  what  is  being  done, 
what  we  must  do,  to  give  education  that 
peculiar  civic  productivity  for  which  it  was 
taken  on  by  the  people  as  a  governmental 
function  fills  the  most  of  the  book  with  a 
clearness,  a  mastery  of  detail,  and  directness 
of  proposal  that  makes  the  volume  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  year.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  layman  citizen  and  in  spite  of, 
or  because  of  this,  it  makes  prime  reading 
for  us  of  the  public  schools.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  old-fashioned  coddling  of  ‘the 
faithful,  conscientious  teacher,’  but,  to 
revert  to  the  parallel  of  the  fireman,  we  are 
told  that  we  waste  too  much  time  and  are 
mostly  incapable  of  putting  out  conflagra¬ 
tions.  ‘Teachers  as  a  class  are  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  best  thinkers  we  have.  Right  now 
the  majority  of  teachers  in  the  American 
public  schools  are  unfit  to  perform  the  task 
that  civilization  demands.’  The  public  is 
responsible.  It  lets  politicians,  within  and 
without  the  profession,  run  the  schools.  It 
does  not  make  teaching  sufficiently  attrac¬ 
tive  to  draw  the  best  type  of  persons  into 
the  service.  I  like  the  book  immensely,  it  is 
so  honest  in  recognizing  our  defects,  so  sturdy 
in  demanding  their  cure,  so  bravely  certain 
we  shall  correct  them.” 

Decadent  democracy. — “Ten  years  ago,” 
said  Polly  the  Political,  “it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  anyone  who  would  put  my  book^ 
into  a  school  library.  It  was  a  common 
principle  that  school  must,  like  a  girls’ 
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convent,  keep  its  pupils  sheltered  from  the 
sins  of  the  world.  But,  with  the  growing 
belief  in  the  hopes  of  Rush,  and  Jefferson, 
and  Webster,  and  Mann,  to  make  the 
schools  the  healers  of  the  ills  of  the  body 
politic,  there  appear  more  and  more  pleas 
from  writers  on  the  social  studies  that  we 
who  are  to  heal  the  nation  shall  know  what 
ails  it.  Those  who  are  studying  to  become 
physicians  learn  about  diseases.  No  student 
of  American  education  can  blink  the  fact 
that  schools  were  made  a  public  charge  in 
order  that  civic  betterment  might  be  the 
result.  Accordingly  the  great  disease  of 
democracy:  selfishness,  greed,  personal  gain, 
opposing  general  welfare,  must  be  under¬ 
stood.  The  ravages  it  had  made  and  is 
making  are  more  the  duty  of  the  public- 
school  teacher  to  make  plain  than  are  the 
effects  of  bad  posture,  improper  eating,  and 
indulgence  in  drugs  and  stimulants.  Con¬ 
cerned  only  with  a  political  machine  in  New 
York  City,  Mr.  Werner’s  account  is  paral¬ 
leled  by  the  politics  of  all  our  great  munici¬ 
palities  in  their  management  of  streets,  of 
vice,  and  of  schools.  The  rings  are  exposed, 
caught,  and  punished  by  a  wave  of  indigna¬ 
tion.  In  two  or  three  years  they  are  back 
in  power.  Forty-nine  men  out  of  fifty,  as 
Mark  Twain  observed,  are  honest,  the 
fiftieth  of  each  group  organizes  with  each 
other  fiftieth.  There  are  more  people  in¬ 
terested  in  jobs  and  graft  than  in  an  abstrac¬ 
tion  like  good  government.  The  rest  of  us 
are  too  busy,  too  fond  of  ease,  to  bother  with 
watching  civic  thieves.  Robbing  citizens 
is  a  game  as  old  as  government.  Old 
Socrates  remarked  that  the  honest  citizen 
who  serves  in  office  with  devotion  to  general 
welfare  is  hated  by  his  colleagues  and  neg¬ 
lected  by  the  general  public.  Here,  of 
course,  lies  the  failure  of  democracy.  This 
fact  reminds  us  of  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  public-school  teaching:  ‘to  show  youth 
what  is  going  on,  now,  and  to  imbue  each 
with  a  determination  to  make  his  part  of 
it  go  on  right.’  Unless  we  do  this,  our 
Bryces,  our  Wellses,  our  Hogadorns,  will 
have  it  that  our  American  future  will  be  no 
more  than  a  monstrous  civic  dissolution  in 
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the  face  of  superb  opportunities.  Tam¬ 
many  Hall  is  a  lurid  panorama  of  brilliant 
municipal  banditry,  of  years  of  skimming 
the  fiscal  scum  from  the  business  of  gam¬ 
blers,  saloonists,  keepers  of  disorderly  houses, 
pushcart  peddlers,  burglars,  officeholders, 
candidates,  and  those  in  legitimate  pursuits. 
Boss  Tweed,  John  Kelly,  Dick  Croker,  Dr. 
Parkhurst,  George  Jones,  Thomas  Nast,  Big 
Tim  Sullivan,  Charlie  Murphy,  Big  Bill 
Devery,  rip  roarers  and  honest  citizens, 
march  across  the  pages  like  a  procession  of 
performers  in  a  gripping  melodrama  full  of 
villains  and  heroes.  Amidst  exposures  of 
the  robbery  of  millions  from  the  public  funds 
the  people  of  New  York  expressed  their 
helplessness  in  the  usual  query:  ‘what  can 
we  do?*  There,  as  in  other  cities,  the 
judges  were  part  of  the  conspiracy.  When 
Tweed  was  taken  into  custody  he  rode  to 
jail  between  lines  of  citizens  hurrahing  for 
‘the  boss.*  His  career  taught  other  bosses 
how  to  equal  his  crimes  without  suffering 
his  punishment.  Here  is  a  great  epic  narra¬ 
tive  of  a  government  of  the  officeholders, 
by  the  officeholders,  for  the  officeholders. 
Here  are  criminal  philosophers  who  under¬ 
stand  the  easy  ways  of  uplifters.  ‘They*re 
like  queen  hornets,  these  reformers,’  says 
the  gangster,  ‘they  sting  once,  and  then 
they  die.*  Were  I  a  millionaire  I’d  give  a 
copy  of  Tammany  Hall  to  every  teacher  as 
long  as  my  funds  held  out.  For  here  we  are, 
committed  by  the  American  principle  of 
public  schools  supported  by  public  funds  for 
general  welfare;  here  we  are  designated  by 
the  founders  of  the  public-school  system  as 


trainers  of  right  political  thinking;  here  we 
are  playing  with  algebraic  puzzles,  fussing 
with  foreign  languages,  prating  of  culture 
with  not  only  a  crass  ignorance  of  politics 
but  with  a  positive  distaste  for  it.  We  don’t 
want  to  know  the  diseases  that  are  rotting 
away  the  republic;  we  don’t  want  to  see  muck¬ 
raking;  we  are  like  physicians  who  spend 
all  their  time  hanging  up  pictures  in  the 
hospital.  Me?  I  read  a  book  like  this  and 
things  grow  black  before  my  eyes.  I  look 
at  my  boys  and  girls,  the  darlings,  so  bright, 
so  generally  honest  and  generous.  I  know 
that  from  them  our  frivolous  community 
will  recruit  its  machine  politicians  marching 
along  with  the  gang.  I  could  weep  as  the 
futility  of  my  work  flashes  on  me.  And 
then,  I  think  of  Brand  Whitlock,  and 
Golden-Rule  Jones,  and  Frank  Loesch, 
and  other  honest  fighters  who  have  testified 
to  the  abiding  courage  they  say  they  got 
from  their  school  teachers  and  my  hope 
comes  back  that  out  of  my  classes  will  grow 
up  some  happy  warriors  for  civic  righteous¬ 
ness.  I  know  that  if  the  whole  of  us,  the 
teachers  of  America  should  put  what  power 
we  have  into  this  one  main  duty,  which  is  our 
essential  one:  the  aim  of  training  civic 
loyalty  and  courage,  we  could  remake  our 
country  in  one  generation.” 

“Amen  and  Amen,”  exclaimed  the  Sign¬ 
post  with  a  solemnity  unusual  to  him. 

There  followed  much  general  talk  of 
Chicago  politics  and  school  prospects,  while 
the  cakes  and  liquids  went  round  and 
down. 
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TKTO  EXAMINATION  or  qniz.—lht 
j  ^  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  hails  the 
*  new  kind  of  school  tried  in  America 
during  the  summer.  A  number  of  “  People’s 
Colleges”  modeled  after  the  Danish  folk- 
school  were  operated.  The  pioneer  institu¬ 
tion  of  that  kind,  the  Pocono  People’s  Col¬ 
lege  at  Henryville,  Pennsylvania,  is  five  years 
old.  Its  former  students  as  well  as  teachers 
who  visited  it  have  imitated  it  in  their  home 
localities.  One  is  at  Waddington,  West 
Virginia.  California  is  experimenting  with 
one.  Ashland,  Michigan;  Brantown,  North 
Carolina;  Nystead,  Nebraska;  and  Berea, 
Kentucky,  each  have  one.  At  Pocono  Col¬ 
lege  students  are  admitted  irrespective  of 
their  former  education.  In  the  college  are 
holders  of  degrees  and  men  and  women  who 
never  reached  high  school.  Their  ages  range 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years.  There 
are  no  examinations,  no  work,  no  grades,  no 
credits.  The  instructors  converse  on  psy¬ 
chology,  economics,  and  literature.  There 
is  practice  in  English,  dramatics,  handicraft, 
and  music.  Student  committees  manage 
the  college. 

More  Juniors  to  Europe. — The  New  York 
Times  commends  the  “Junior-year-abroad 
plan”  now  in  operation  for  several  years. 
Doctor  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education  is  in 
general  charge.  The  movement,  when  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  organized  groups  under  well- 
defined  supervision,  has  won  the  hearty 
approval  of  all  the  factors  concerned  in  its 
operation,  the  French  educational  authori¬ 
ties,  the  American  college  faculties,  and  the 
students  themselves.  It  has  passed  out  of 
the  experimental  stage  and  has  now  appar¬ 
ently  become  a  permanent  factor  in  inter¬ 


national  education.  The  student  partici¬ 
pating  in  it  becomes  so  steeped  in  the  French 
culture  and  civilization  as  to  become  a  unique 
product  of  American  and  French  education. 

Through  the  generosity  of  a  group  of 
interested  persons,  a  number  of  scholarships 
are  awarded  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Travel  and  Study,  through  the  Institute  of 
International  Education,  to  American  col¬ 
lege  students  desiring  to  spend  the  junior 
year  abroad  studying  in  a  foreign  university. 
These  scholarships,  which  carry  a  stipend  of 
$1,000  each,  are  open  both  to  men  and  to 
women.  A  candidate  for  one  of  them  must 
be  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  must 
have  been  in  residence  for  at  least  two  aca¬ 
demic  years  in  an  American  institution  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Institute  and  must  intend  to 
return  to  his  American  college  to  take  his 
degree.  He  must  plan  his  course  of  study 
abroad  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  be  able  to 
resume  his  college  work  regularly  with  his 
class  when  he  returns  to  the  United  States. 

“In  addition  there  have  recently  been 
turned  over  to  the  Institute  for  administra¬ 
tion  some  twenty  competitive  scholarships 
in  the  amount  of  $300  each.  These  scholar¬ 
ships,  which  are  open  both  to  men  and  to 
women,  are  for  study  in  France  only  and  they 
are  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  and  spreading  the  junior-year- 
abroad  idea  throughout  the  colleges  of  the 
country.  These  scholarships  are  intended 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  ocean  passages  both 
ways  and  of  a  certain  amount  of  travel  in 
France,  which  are  the  principal  items  of 
expense  incurred  by  a  scholarship  holder, 
beyond  the  usual  cost  of  the  year  in  college 
in  this  country. 

The  advantages  of  the  movement  are: 
The  number  of  college  graduates  able  to 
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speak  and  write  French  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  ease  and  fluency  will  be  greatly 
increased. 

The  number  of  college  graduates  qualified 
to  teach  French  in  our  schools  will  be  simi¬ 
larly  augmented. 

The  training  of  teachers  of  French  in  our 
colleges  will  be  strengthened  by  study 
abroad  while  they  are  in  charge  of  foreign 
study  groups. 

Solid  foundations  will  be  laid  for  effective 
post-graduate  study  later  in  France  by  stu¬ 
dents  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for 
teaching,  business  or  Government  service. 

There  will  gradually  come  to  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  college-trained  men  and 
women  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  F rench 
language  and  familiarity  with  the  ideas  and 
customs  of  the  people  of  France  upon  which 
business  interests  and  the  Government  can 
draw. 


The  broadening  of  the  individuaFs  point 
of  view  resulting  from  a  year  of  study  abroad 
will  prove  an  enduring  asset  not  only  to  him, 
but  to  his  college  and  to  the  community  at 
large. 

Through  all  these  things  there  will  ulti¬ 
mately  come  a  significant  advance  in  our 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  another  country 
that  may  well  exert  a  real  influence  upon  the 
attainment  of  mutual  understanding  and 
good-will. 

Finally,  this  year  abroad  should  be  an 
undergraduate  year.  Only  if  it  is  possible 
to  take  it  as  one  of  the  regular  four  years  of 
the  undergraduate  course  without  post¬ 
poning  the  attainment  of  the  baccalaureate 
will  there  be  a  significant  number  of  students 
availing  themselves  of  it.  The  average  college 
student  plans  to  go  into  a  profession  or  busi¬ 
ness  upon  graduation,  and  there  are  few 
who  consider  spending  an  extra  year  abroad^ 


PATHWAY 

I  would  not  be  a  steady  planet  set 
To  follow  an  inevitable  way. 

I  weary  of  a  beaten  path.  And  yet 
A  wandering  star,  like  some  small  child  at  play. 

May  lose  itself  an  aeon  or  an  hour 

In  the  vast  firmament,  and  turn  about 
In  strange  unrest.  Shall  any  gracious  power 
Take  note  and  go  and  seek  the  vagrant  out? 

Aye,  every  wanderer  upon  the  night 
Moves  in  the  hollow  of  a  mighty  hand. 

Nor  star  nor  soul  may  pass  beyond  the  sight 
Of  one  great  eye.  In  sky  and  sea  and  land 
There  are  no  lost  ones.  Law  and  light  and  love 
Fill  all  the  earth  beneath  and  heaven  above. 

BARBARA  YOUNG  in  New  York  Times, 


Some  Dangers  of  Over-simplification 

PAUL  A.  WITTY  and  HARVEY  C.  LEHMAN 

As  readers  of  our  professional  literature  knozVf  the  first  of  these  collaborators  teaches  in  the  department 
of  education  at  the  University  of  Kansas;  the  second  renders  a  similar  service  in  Ohio  University. 
Unexamined,  cocksure  simplicity  in  ethics,  medicine,  in  treatment  of  the  criminal  and  insane,  in  the 
new  behaviorism  and  in  a  number  of  hackneyed  school  usages  are  here  considered  with  the  thorough¬ 
ness  and  care  which  characterizes  this  pair  of  researchers. 


The  tendency  to  desire  simple  and 
complete  explanations  for  complex 
phenomena  is  a  universal  human  trait 
and  frailty.  From  earliest  times  man  has 
attempted  to  account  for  natural  phenom¬ 
ena  by  relatively  simple  formulae.  He  has 
felt  always  a  need  for  a  fuller  experience 
than  that  supplied  at  any  moment  by  his 
sense  organs.  This  demand  for  a  fuller  ex¬ 
perience  led  him,  when  his  mental  equip¬ 
ment  was  sufficiently  developed,  to  attempt 
to  extend  and  to  account  for  his  experience. 
In  such  attempts  there  were  of  course  very 
large  possibilities  of  error. 

When  man’s  speculative  explanations 
were  found  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 
demonstrated  facts  of  the  external  world, 
they  were  discarded;  they  gave  way  to  more 
plausible  and  frequently  to  more  complex 
and  involved  theories.  Because  very  com¬ 
plex  and  intricate  theories  often  cannot  be 
validated,  bizarre  and  untenable  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  world 
sometimes  survived  as  group  rationaliza¬ 
tions  for  many  centuries.  The  sanction  of  the 
group  alone  was  considered  in  many  in¬ 
stances  adequate  validation  of  certain 
generally  accepted  explanations  of  natural 
laws  and  phenomena. 

With  the  development  of  scientific  meth¬ 
od,  man  was  obliged  to  supplant  or  modify 
certain  modes  of  thinking  which  proved 
clearly  fallacious.  As  a  reaction  to  certain 
fantastic  explanations  of  life  phenomena, 
the  law  of  parsimony  developed;  this  law 
advised  man  to  accept  only  the  most  simple 
and  most  complete  explanations  of  observable 


phenomena.  Rigorous  application  of  this 
principle  resulted  in  simplification,  modi¬ 
fication,  or  discard  of  many  theories. 
The  history  of  conceptual  explanations  for 
human  experience  is  one  of  constant  change. 
Jung  asserts  that  explanatory  human  con¬ 
cepts  always  have  been  transitory  intel¬ 
lectual  formulations. 

To-day,  as  never  before,  there  is  need  for 
individual  and  group  readjustment  since  the 
unparalleled  development  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  discoveries  in  various  fields  of 
sciences  amounts  to  a  revolutionary  change. 

Two  conflicting  tendencies  are  now  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  attempts  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  world  and  of  man.  One  is  the  tendency 
to  develop  fanciful,  elaborate  theories  which 
do  not  simply  and  completely  describe  the 
phenomena  studied;  the  other  is  to  over¬ 
simplify,  to  omit  or  deny  certain  essential 
characteristics  of  phenomena  because  they 
do  not  fit  into  a  simple  explanatory  scheme. 
It  is  the  second  tendency  which  is  most 
evident  to-day  although  both  are  present. 
The  tendency  to  oversimplify  is  so  general 
and  so  dangerous  that  it  warrants  special 
consideration. 

HISTORICAL  EXPLANATIONS  OF  BEHAVIOR 

Every  period  of  history  has  contained 
numerous  examples  of  man’s  tendency  to 
attribute  the  cause  of  certain  complex 
phenomena  to  simple  agents.  Judd  has 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  centuries  ago  man’s 
reaction  in  the  face  of  perplexing  and  yet 
impelling  situations  resulted  in  one  form  of 
over-simplification:  namely,  personification. 
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‘*The  savage  personified  everything  about 
him.  If  he  heard  a  clap  of  thunder,  it  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  the  idea  of  a  voice.  If  he 
saw  the  force  and  power  of  lightning,  he 
thought  of  some  personal  agent  behind  the 
flash.  The  winds  and  waves  and  all  the 
other  activities  of  physical  nature  were  for 
him  personal  forces.  The  psychology  of 
these  primitive  views  about  nature  is  the 
psychology  of  a  very  simple  kind  of  inter¬ 
pretation  of  new  phenomena  by  familiar 
formulas.  .  .  .  The  reconstructed  per¬ 

sonified  world  is  for  him  just  as  real  as  the 
world  of  sensory  colors  and  sounds.”^ 

Perrin  and  Klein  also  have  summarized 
certain  explanatory  schemes  which  illus¬ 
trate  the  tendency  to  over-simplification. 

“The  first  attempts  at  psychologizing 
about  men  and  animals  totally  ignored  the 
possibility  of  a  naturalistic  explanation. 
All  higher  organisms  were  supposed  to  pos¬ 
sess  spirits  or  demons,  many  of  which  were 
evilly  disposed.  Thus  epileptic  and  insane 
people  were  possessed  of  evil  spirits.  These 
unfortunate  victims  of  disease  were  fre¬ 
quently  flogged  or  otherwise  tortured  so 
that  the  wicked  spirits  would  be  driven  from 
their  bodies.  In  certain  cases,  however,  the 
spirits  commanded  respect  and  awe.  People 
who  now  would  be  recognized  as  hysterical 
patients  were  thought  to  speak  in  unknown 
tongues  and  to  possess  transcendental  knowl¬ 
edge.  Occasionally  they  were  hailed  as 
prophets.  To-day  such  patients  are  treated 
by  physicians  with  psychological  training. 
The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  is 
another  variety  of  spiritism  or  demonology. 
According  to  this  belief,  the  death  of  the 
organism  liberates  the  spirit  to  seek  another, 
newly  born  organism,  as  its  new  home.  The 
souls  of  animals  as  well  as  human  beings 
transmigrate  into  human  bodies,  thus  ac¬ 
counting  for  real  or  fancied  resemblances 
between  men  and  animals.  All  of  these  be¬ 
liefs  grew  out  of  the  attempt  to  explain  cer¬ 
tain  facts  of  behavior.”^ 

*Judd,  C.  H.  The  Psychology  of  High-School  Sub¬ 
jects. 

*Perrin,  F.  A.  C.,  and  Klein,  D.  B.  Psychology. 
Its  Methods  and  Principles. 
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Ultimately  the  principles  of  personifica¬ 
tion,  spiritism,  etc.,  were  found  to  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  certain  demonstrated  facts 
of  the  physical  world;  accordingly,  these 
principles  were  discarded  and  new  theories 
were  developed.  The  evolution  of  human 
thought  discloses  a  series  of  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  but  transient  theories  which  seek  to 
describe  natural  phenomena. 

One  need  not  go  to  primitive  man  for  ex¬ 
amples  of  over-simplified  explanations  of 
life  phenomena.  Man’s  demand  for  a  co¬ 
herent  and  consistent  account  of  what  he 
sees  and  his  desire  for  a  satisfying  and  con¬ 
sistent  arrangement  of  external  and  internal 
phenomena  have  led  him  always  to  adopt 
some  sort  of  explanation  which  harmonizes 
his  experience.  Suspended  judgment  is  ap¬ 
parently  not  conducive  to  man’s  peace  of 
mind.  A  complacent  state  of  mind  is  satis¬ 
fying  and  man  seeks  diligently  to  secure  and 
maintain  such  a  condition.  There  have 
resulted  therefore  many  explanatory  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  world  and  of  man  which  are 
accepted  temporarily  and  are  gradually 
modified  or  supplanted.  It  is  true  of  course 
that  certain  unalterable  laws  seem  to  have 
been  worked  out  in  connection  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  sciences;  such  laws  are,  however,  con¬ 
spicuously  few,  and  scientific  records  reveal 
numerous  instances  in  which  assumed  nat¬ 
ural  laws  have  been  modified  or  discarded. 

OVER-SIMPLIFICATION  IN  MEDICINE 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of 
over-simplification  is  to  be  found  in  one  of 
the  oldest  “sciences” — medicine.  The  history 
of  medicine  is  one  of  superstition  and  magic; 
one  of  unwarranted  generalization  and  as¬ 
sumption.  Little  that  appears  to  be  scien¬ 
tific  can  be  said  to  characterize  the  early 
literature  in  this  field.  Illness,  according  to 
the  primitive  medicine  man,  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  evil  spirits;  the  driving  out  of 
the  evil  spirits  and  the  resultant  cure  could 
be  accomplished  by  a  ritual.  From  a  state  of 
magic  and  chicanery,  the  practice  of  med¬ 
icine  gradually  developed  into  an  em¬ 
pirical  science.  The  metamorphosis  was 
gradual  and  is  even  now  far  from  complete. 
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There  exist  to-day  many  vestiges  of  the 
early  buffoonery.  The  allopath,  the  homeo¬ 
path,  the  osteopath,  etc.,  all  have  “systems” 
for  treating  ills.  It  seems  reasonable  that  the 
hypotheses  of  each  of  these  schools  are  but 
partial  and  incomplete,  and  that  with  in¬ 
crease  in  medical  knowledge  certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  each  school  will  survive  to  be 
merged  into  a  coherent  and  fairly  inclusive 
science  of  medicine. 

OVER-SIMPLIFICATION  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

Methods  for  obliterating  crime. — Not  only 
are  there  alleged  “sure-cures”  for  our  in¬ 
dividual  ills  and  diseases,  but  simple  de¬ 
vices  have  been  advocated  as  effective  rem¬ 
edies  for  our  most  pressing  social  prob¬ 
lems  and  menaces.  Again  and  again,  the 
credulous  world  is  informed  of  a  simple 
method  by  which  crime  may  be  obliterated. 
Such  remedies  frequently  neglect  many  if 
not  all  of  the  major  causes  of  the  phenomena 
for  which  they  are  proposed  as  panaceas. 
Volumes  have  been  written  regarding  de¬ 
linquency  and  not  infrequently  “cure-alls” 
are  proposed. 

“We  continually  meet  all  sorts  of  rough- 
and-ready  explanations  of  delinquency  of¬ 
fered  by  everybody,  from  parents  to  ex¬ 
perienced  judges — explanations  which  seem 
entirely  satisfactory  as  a  theory  to  the  per¬ 
son  offering  them,  even  when  the  field  of  in¬ 
quiry  in  the  given  case  has  not  in  the  least 
been  covered.  In  our  case-histories,  if  it  were 
worth  while,  considerable  space  might  be 
given  to  citing  the  various  false  causal 
interpretations  which  had  been  passed  along 
as  if  they  represented  known  facts.”® 

Causes  of  feehle-mindedness,  nervous  hreak- 
downSy  etc. — In  abnormal  psychology,  the 
clinical  worker  must  evaluate  case-histories 
of  feeble-minded  children  as  well  as  those  of 
delinquent  children.  The  parents  often  offer 
such  explanations  as  the  following  ones. 
“John  was  all  right  until  he  was  four; 
then  he  had  the  measles;  he  has  never  been 
the  same  since,”  or  “Mary  developed  nor¬ 
mally  until  she  was  five;  then  she  had  a 
*Healy,  Wm.  Mental  Conflicts  and  Misconduct. 


severe  accident,  and  has  been  mentally  slow 
since  that  time.” 

Accidents  and  disease  are  not  likely  to 
jeopardize  normal  mental  development  for 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  population.  Yet, 
almost  invariably,  the  parents  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  child  assert  that  the  condition  of  the 
child  is  a  result  of  a  minor  accident  or  a 
childhood  disease.  Such  rationalizations 
provide  entirely  satisfactory  explanations 
for  many  parents. 

Hubbard  points  out  that  few  patients  are 
admitted  to  hospitals  for  the  mentally  dis¬ 
eased  or  handicapped  who  are  not  followed 
promptly  by  relatives  who  want  to  find  out 
(or  to  tell)  just  what  brought  about  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  patient.^  Not  infrequently  does 
a  relative  offer  a  complete  and  precise  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  cause  of  the  patient’s  break¬ 
down.  The  condition  is  attributed  occasion¬ 
ally  to  a  fall;  often  to  overstudy;  sometimes 
to  overwork  or  worry.  Numerous  other  un¬ 
likely  or  bizarre  causes  are  advanced  as 
simple  explanations  of  a  patient’s  condition. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  alleged  cause  is  any¬ 
thing  more  than  remotely  associated  with 
the  actual  cause  of  the  patient’s  plight.  But 
the  explanation  is  entirely  adequate  for  the 
advocate.  He  is  satisfied;  suspended  judg¬ 
ment  is  avoided;  and  complacency  is 
achieved.  Sometimes,  however,  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  patient’s  condition  is  sought 
rather  than  given.  The  relative  wants  to 
know  one  specific  thing,  one  habit,  a  partic¬ 
ular  accident  or  person  that  has  effected  the 
catastrophe.  Hubbard  emphasizes  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  determining  causal  relationship  in 
cases  of  this  kind. 

“Unfortunately,  the  cause  of  mental  dis¬ 
order  is  far  from  being  such  a  simple  matter. 
The  misfortunes  pointed  out  with  such 
facility  by  the  anxious  relatives  may  or  may 
not  have  been  indirectly  concerned  with  the 
precipitation  of  the  breakdown,  but  they  are 
never  the  sole  cause.”^ 

“ .  .  .  the  specific  events,  habits  or 

circumstances  commonly  brought  forward  as 
causes  of  mental  illness  are  in  reality  only 

^Hubbard,  L.  D.  “What  Causes  Mental  Break¬ 
down?”  Hygeia,  July,  1927. 
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symptoms  of  an  already  unstable  equilib¬ 
rium  or  perhaps  no  more  than  fortuitous 
occurrences  that  receive  the  blame  through 
ignorance  or  superstitution.  The  true 
causes  lie  buried  deep  within  the  sufferer’s 
personality.”^ 

Hubbard  admits  that  misfortunes  and 
calamities,  disappointments  in  love  and 
financial  deals,  deaths  and  births,  etc.,  are 
contributory  causes  of  mental  breakdown 
since  everything  that  happens  to  a  person 
affects  his  personality.  It  is,  however,  the 
effect  of  the  event  on  the  personality  and  not  the 
event  itself  that  brings  about  the  break¬ 
down.  And  the  causes  of  mental  breakdown 
are  always  numerous  and  varied.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  incorrect  to  insist  that  a  mental  break¬ 
down  is  due  solely  to  any  single  cause,  and 
it  is  likewise  unjustifiable  to  conclude  that 
feeble-mindedness  is  due  to  a  single  causal 
factor. 

Criminality  and  feeble-mindedness. — Not 
only  does  the  layman-parent  present  a  sim¬ 
ple  inadequate  explanation  for  the  retarded 
mental  status  of  his  child,  but  some  psy¬ 
chologists  are  similarly  guilty  of  neglecting 
the  law  of  parsimony  in  dealing  with  the 
causes  and  the  results  of  feeble-mindedness. 
Every  feeble-minded  child  has  been  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  potential  criminal.  Indeed, 
certain  writers  have  asserted  that,  with  the 
segregation  of  the  feeble-minded,  many  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  delinquency 
will  be  ameliorated  because  the  frequency  of 
feeble-mindedness  among  delinquents  is 
conspicuously  high.  Many  studies  have 
reported  the  results  of  the  administration  of 
mental  tests  to  delinquents  and  criminals. 
Plntner  reports  thirty-one  studies  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  thirteen  of  adult  delinquents.®  The 
estimates  giving  the  frequency  of  feeble¬ 
mindedness  among  juvenile  offenders  vary 
from  seven  per  cent,  to  ninety-three  per 
cent,  in  various  studies;  for  adult  criminals 
feeble-mindedf  ess  is  estimated  to  exist  in 
seventeen  per  cent,  to  fifty-four  per  cent, 
of  the  cases.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
change  in  estimate  occurring  in  the  past  two 
decades.  In  the  early  studies,  there  was  a 


marked  disposition  to  estimate  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  feeble-mindedness  among  delinquents 
as  much  higher  than  in  the  later  studies. 
Pintner  has  calculated  the  median  percent¬ 
age  of  feeble-mindedness  in  sixteen  early 
studies  of  delinquent  children;  the  median 
was  sixty-four  per  cent.®  For  sixteen  re¬ 
cent  studies  the  median  is  only  twenty- 
six  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  one  fact  in  effecting 
these  widely  varying  estimates  is  a  change 
in  concept.  A  large  proportion  of  the  early 
investigators  felt  either  that  mental  de¬ 
ficiency  was  the  chief  cause  of  crime  or  that 
feeble-mindedness  was  Intimately  associated 
with  criminality.  Therefore  the  findings  were 
to  a  large  extent  influenced  by  precon¬ 
ceived  notions. 

To-day  it  is  recognized  that  mental  de¬ 
ficiency  is  only  one  among  many  factors 
which  produce  delinquency  and  crime.  Per¬ 
sons  who  commit  certain  types  of  crimes  are 
likely  to  be  of  low-grade  intelligence,  yet 
those  committing  other  types  of  crimes  are 
usually  superior  in  intelligence.®  Delin¬ 
quency  and  crime  cannot  be  attributed 
solely  or  even  predominantly  to  mental 
inferiority.  Delinquency  is  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  multitudinous  elements.  To  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  a  single  cause  is  indeed  short¬ 
sighted. 

OVER-SIMPLIFICATION  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  instinct  theory. — In  the  field  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  one  may  behold  numerous  examples  of 
over-simplification.  In  the  past  there  was 
a  tendency  to  catalogue  certain  phenomena 
into  assumed  categories.  Thus,  for  many 
years,  a  large  proportion  of  human  be¬ 
havior  was  described  by  the  simple  state¬ 
ment  that  it  was  “instinctive.”  Many 
troublesome  phenomena  were  dealt  with  by 
the  method  of  pigeon-holing,  i.  e.,  merely 
labeling  them  as  instincts?  To-day,  psy¬ 
chologists  realize  that  the  instinct  theory 
was  a  form  of  over-simplification.  To  ac¬ 
count  for  general  behavior  trends  with  the 
term  “instinctive”  is  no  longer  regarded  as 

‘Pintner,  R.  Intelligence  Testing. 

‘Murchison,  Carl.  Criminal  Intelligence. 
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a  valid  method  of  describing  certain  general 
modes  of  human  activity.  Perrin  and  Klein 
have  summarized  the  present-day  attitude 
toward  the  instinct  theory  in  the  following 
statement: 

“According  to  the  traditional  statement, 
the  food-getting  instinct  drives  the  organism 
to  seek  and  devour  food,  the  sex  instinct 
provides  for  the  reproductive  functions,  the 
nest-building  instinct  prompts  the  bird  to 
construct  its  home,  and  the  gregarious  in¬ 
stinct  draws  members  of  the  same  species 
together.  It  will  be  noticed  that  each  of  these 
statements  is  purely  descriptive  and  not  ex¬ 
planatory.  Each  is  tautological.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  last  statement  merely  tells  us 
that  individuals  of  the  same  species  flock 
together  because  they  flock  together.”^ 

Motivation  of  conduct. — The  preceding 
quotation  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
stinct  theory  serves  merely  to  obscure  cer¬ 
tain  issues.  Many  other  theories  which  seek 
to  explain  the  motives  of  the  human  being 
are  simply  verbalized  avoidance  of  perti¬ 
nent  issues.  Thus,  Freud  at  one  time  in¬ 
sisted  that  lack  of  sex  gratification  gives 
rise  to  most  human  maladjustment.^  Sub¬ 
stitute  activities  result  from  thwarting  and 
operate  under  the  domination  of  the  “pleas¬ 
ure  principle.”  The  human  desire  to  ob¬ 
tain  pleasure  is  most  evident  in  the  case  of 
pleasurable  day-dreaming  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  compensatory.  Because  man  is 
under  the  domination  of  the  pleasure  princi¬ 
ple,  he  derives  pleasure  from  situations  in¬ 
trinsically  painful,  e.  g.  witnessing  a  play  in 
which  tragedy  is  presented  may  prove  highly 
enjoyable. 

Kornhauser  has  showed  the  inadequacy  of 
the  pleasure-pain  theory  of  conduct  in  the 
following: 

“Another  somewhat  different  conception 
of  a  general  motive — and  one  that  has  had 
peculiar  attractiveness  for  many  minds — is 
the  view  that  the  great  driving  force  of 
humanity  is  the  desire  for  pleasure  and  that 
all  activity  is  to  be  accounted  for  as  the 
seeking  of  more  pleasurable  alternatives 
and  the  avoidance  of  pain.  This  hedonistic 
^Freud,  S.  Drei  Ahhandlungen  zur  Sexualtheorie. 


view  breaks  down  in  the  face  of  the  facts. 
For  much  of  our  behavior  is  habitual  and 
impulsive;  it  involves  no  deliberation  be¬ 
tween  greater  and  lesser  pleasures.  If,  in 
answer,  it  be  maintained  that  we  need  not 
consciously  recognize  the  pleasure  motives, 
then  our  answer  is  that  there  is  no  way  of 
defining  the  pleasant  act  save  that  it  is  the 
one  performed.  That  clearly  makes  the 
hedonist  reason  in  a  circle,  for  he  says  we  do 
the  thing  that  is  more  pleasant  and  when 
asked  what  is  more  pleasant  he  can  but 
reply  that  it  is  the  thing  we  do. 

“An  attempt  actually  to  apply  this 
pleasure-pain  theory  of  motives  is  the  best 
demonstration  of  its  uselessness.  One  comes 
always  to  the  statement;  the  man  acted  thus 
and  so  because  it  was  more  pleasant  to  act 
that  way  than  any  other  way.  Which  is 
exactly  as  helpful  as  saying:  He  acted  that 
way  because  he  was  bound  to  act  that  way. 
This  pleasure-pain  notion,  like  those  of 
the  preceding  paragraph,  explains  noth¬ 
ing  and  serves  merely  to  obscure  our 
ignorance.”® 

It  is  of  interest  that,  in  a  recent  publica¬ 
tion,  Freud  has  modified  and  qualified  his 
earlier  statements  regarding  the  motivation 
of  human  conduct.®  He  assets  that  man  is 
dominated  by  a  “repetition  compulsion” 
as  well  as  by  a  pleasure  principle.  The 
pleasure  principle  causes  one  to  remember 
the  pleasant  experiences  and  to  forget  the 
unpleasant.  It  even  enables  one  to  re¬ 
construct  his  experiences  in  such  fashion  as 
to  make  them  pleasurable.  This  gives  rise 
to  memory  distortions  exemplified  in  the 
tendency  to  speak  of  the  “happy  days”  of 
childhood.  The  “repetition  compulsion” 
impulse  goes  beyond  the  pleasure  principle; 
it  forces  the  individual  to  repeat  or  reenact 
certain  earlier  experiences  without  regard 
to  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  tone  of  the 
experience. 

Freud’s  modification  of  his  first  theory  is 
illustrative  of  the  fact  that  most  theories  are 
but  transitory  intellectual  formulations.  A 

*Kornhauser,  A.  W.  “The  Motives  in  Industry 
Problem.”  Psychology  and  Business. 

®Freud,  S.  Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle. 
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study  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  other  theories 
accounting  for  human  conduct  shows  that 
no  theory  long  retains  a  hold  upon  philoso¬ 
phers.  The  student  should  therefore  eval¬ 
uate  new  theories  critically.  He  should 
realize  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any 
of  the  present-day  psychological  theories 
will  long  survive  unmodified. 

Behaviorism. — One  of  the  best-known 
instances  of  over-simplification  in  psy¬ 
chology  is  found  in  a  recent  attempt  to 
account  for  thought.  Watson  insists  that 
all  thought  is  sub-vocal  speech.^® 

This  hypothesis  fails  to  take  account  of 
many  types  of  unverbalized  behavior.  Otis 
shows  that  the  act  of  folding  a  map  may 
involve  apparently  no  language  response 
whatsoever,  yet  it  may  involve  much  think- 
ing.^^  Watson  asserts  further  that  psy¬ 
chology  can  be  studied  adequately  by  the 
use  of  but  one  method,  i.  e.,  the  objective 
behavioristic  method.  Recently  a  protest 
has  arisen  in  opposition  to  this  hypothesis. 
Among  the  dissenters  are  the  Gestalt  psy¬ 
chologists,  the  introspectionists,  the  psycho¬ 
analysts,  and  other  less  well-delimited 
groups.  Watson’s  attempts  at  over¬ 

simplification  seemed  at  one  time  to  be 
winning  favor  among  psychologists,  but  his 
formula  for  studying  human  behavior  has 
proved  inadequate  and  is  therefore  being 
modified.* 

OVER-SIMPLIFICATION  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 
EDUCATION 

The  theory  of  recapitulation. — Examples 
of  over-simplification  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  numerous.  The  proponents  for  the 
theory  of  recapitulation  believed  that  they 
had  discovered  a  key  which  would  enable  the 
educator  to  predict  individual  development. 

‘“Watson,  J.  B.  Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of 
the  Behaviorist. 

“Otis,  A.  S.  “Do  We  Think  in  Words?”  Psycho¬ 
logical  Review. 

*In  an  article  appearing  in  Harper's  Magazine  for 
Sept.  1927,  entitled  “The  Myth  of  the  Subconscious,” 
Watson  discusses  certain  types  of  unverbalized  behavior 
(mechanical  skills).  This  article  indicates  that  Watson 
may  have  modified  his  earlier  view  that  thought  is 
solely  sub-vocal  speech. 


The  child  was  thought  to  exemplify,  in  his 
individual  development,  the  various  periods 
through  which  the  race  evolved.  The  cul¬ 
ture-epoch  theory  of  education,  a  scheme 
recognizing  and  utilizing  the  progressive 
stages  of  race  development,  thus  came  into 
vogue.  The  student  of  psychology  and  educa¬ 
tion  knows  that  the  theory  of  recapitulation  / 
was  regarded  for  some  years  as  a  sound 
theory  of  human  growth  and  development. 
It  is  probably  true  that  in  a  very  general 
way  there  is  a  kind  of  physical  pre-natal 
recapitulation  of  race  history  in  the  human 
embryo.  However,  the  culture-epoch  theory 
is  no  longer  considered  to  be  one  of  much 
value  to  the  educator. 

The  attempt  to  investigate  the  problem  of 
formal  discipline  or  transfer  of  training  is 
another  case  in  point.  For  many  years 
the  experimental  attack  upon  this  problem 
made  no  use  of  the  obviously  essential  con¬ 
trol  group.  The  investigator  ignored  the 
value  of  keeping  all  factors  constant  save 
the  one  being  studied. 

Methods  of  teaching. — Some  modern  cham¬ 
pions  of  methods  of  teaching  exemplify 
brilliantly  the  pitfalls  attending  over¬ 
simplification.  One  worker  asserts  that 
complete  individualization  of  instruction  is 
the  only  method  of  teaching  that  squares 
with  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  growing 
child.  A  panacea  is  offered  therefore  for  all 
school  ills  in  the  form  of  individualization  of 
instruction.  Another  holds  that,  since  the 
chief  ends  of  instruction  are  those  which 
develop  the  social  being,  socialized  recita¬ 
tion  must  be  employed  in  the  classroom 
which  best  meets  the  needs  of  society.  A 
study  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  educational 
methods  makes  evident  the  fact  that  no  single 
method  of  teaching  long  retains  its  hold 
upon  the  schools.  The  student  of  educa¬ 
tion  should  therefore  evaluate  new  meth¬ 
ods  critically.  Above  all,  he  should  realize 
that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  of  the 
present-day  movements  in  education  will 
long  survive  unmodified.  It  was  stated 
long  since  that  the  only  permanent  phenom¬ 
enon  is  that  of  eternal  change.  Nowhere 
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is  this  fact  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
field  of  education. 

Roark  cites  the  former  popularity  of 
Lancaster’s  Monitorial  Method.  Concern¬ 
ing  this  method,  De  Witt  Clinton  said: 

“I  recognize  in  Lancaster  the  benefactor 
of  the  human  race.  I  consider  his  system 
as  creating  a  new  era  in  education — as  a 
blessing  sent  down  from  heaven  to  redeem 
the  poor  and  distressed  of  this  world  from 
the  power  and  domination  of  ignorance. 

Roark  states  that,  although  the  system 
of  teaching  to  which  the  above  glowing 
tribute  was  paid  dominated  the  schools  of 
America,  as  well  as  England,  less  than  a 
century  ago,  it  is  doubtful  if  ten  per  cent,  of 
present-day  teachers  can  tell  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  method. 

The  above  citation  illustrates  how  theo¬ 
ries  of  method  are  enthusiastically  ac¬ 
claimed,  temporarily  adopted  by  many,  and 
subsequently  discarded. 

“There  have  been  other  methods  and 
theories  also  that  have  spread  through  the 
country  like  an  epidemic  and  disappeared. 
Among  such  were  the  ‘Grube  Method,* 
the  ‘Spiral  Method,’  ‘Objective  Teaching,’ 
‘Learning  to  Do  by  Doing,’  ‘Apperception,’ 
and  ‘Follow  Nature.’”^^ 

One  might  point  also  to  the  “Montessori 
Method”  which  was  stressed  about  a  dec¬ 
ade  or  so  ago.  The  “Gary  Plan”  also 
received  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
educators  and  was  hailed  by  some  as  a 
remedy  for  many  perplexing  educational 
problems. 

INTELLIGENCE  TESTING 

To-day  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the 
assertions  of  the  mental  testers  are  but  con¬ 
spicuous  examples  of  the  tendency  to  over¬ 
simplify  a  very  complex  pioblem.  Mental 
testers  have  asserted  that  they  were  measur¬ 
ing  “innate”  or  “native”  ability.  When 
asked  to  define  ability,  the  tester  showed 
very  clearly  that  he  was  thinking  of  ac¬ 
quired  ability.  Burks  has  described  the 
confusion  which  results  when  the  term 

“Roark,  M.  L.  “Is  the  Project  Method  a  Contri¬ 
bution  ?  ”  Peabody  Journal  of  Education.  V ol.  2,  igzs. 


“general  intelligence”  is  employed  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  results  obtained  by  means  of  a 
single  type  of  intelligence  test. 

“There  has  been  a  more  or  less  prevalent 
tendency  for  investigators  to  treat  test  re¬ 
sults  as  though  the  names  of  the  tests  ac¬ 
curately  defined  the  functions  measured, 
and  as  though  the  scores  on  any  two  tests — 
even  if  they  employ  rather  different  ma¬ 
terial — are  comparable  provided  only  the 
tests  are  called  by  the  same  name.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  find  studies  that  purport  to 
measure  the  effect  of  language  handicap  on 
verbal  intelligence  test  scores  by  comparing 
the  mental  ages  of  foreign  children  earned 
on  verbal  and  on  non-verbal  intelligence 
tests.  The  mental  ages  of  children  of  cer¬ 
tain  low-testing  nationalities  commonly 
turn  out  to  be  closer  to  the  norms  of  Ameri¬ 
can  children  when  measured  on  non-verbal 
tests  than  when  measured  on  verbal  ones. 
But  in  as  much  as  verbal  and  non-verbal 
test  scores,  even  for  American  children, 
seldom  correlate  with  one  another  higher 
than  .6  or  .7,  it  is  obvious  that,  although 
both  types  of  tests  are  called  ‘intelligence’ 
tests,  they  each  measure  about  as  much  not 
held  in  common  as  they  measure  of  what  is 
held  in  common.”^® 

Brown  asserts  that  if  we  think  of  intelli¬ 
gence  as  ability  to  adapt  oneself  adequately 
to  new  situations,  and  if  half  of  the  life 
situations  met  by  men  in  their  ordinary 
daily  tasks  are  of  a  mechanical  nature,  there 
is  as  much  justification  for  using  a  test  of 
mechanical  ability  to  measure  general  in¬ 
telligence  as  a  test  of  abstract  ability  (if 
both  tests  be  equally  reliable  measures  of  the 
trait  in  question).  He  therefore  urges  that 
it  is  a  misuse  of  the  term  “general  intelli¬ 
gence”  to  connote  solely  the  ability  to  carry 
on  abstract  thinking. 

“The  low  correlations  between  abstract, 
non-verbal,  and  mechanical  ability  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  study  are  in 
general  agreement  with  the  correlations 
between  these  abilities  found  by  Pintner, 

“Burks,  B.  S.  “Statistical  Hazards.”  The  Twenty- 
seventh  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education.  Chapter  ll. 
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Gates,  Stenquist,  Toops,  and  others.  They 
again  emphasize  the  need  of  a  broader  def¬ 
inition  of  General  Intelligence — one  which 
will  include  a  properly  weighted  measure  of 
all  these  abilities  and  all  other  abilities 
whenever  they  are  found  of  similar  low 
predictive  value,  one  for  the  other.  .  . 

A  large  number  of  situations  that  are  met 
by  many  men  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life  have  more  elements  in  common  with  the 
mechanical  tests  than  with  the  abstract 
tests.  If  we  think  of  general  intelligence  as 
ability  to  adapt  oneself  adequately  to  new 
situations,  and  if  half  of  the  life  situations 
met  b}’^  men  in  their  ordinary  daily  tasks 
were  of  a  mechanical  nature,  there  would 
be  as  much  justification  for  using  a  test  of 
mechanical  ability  to  measure  general  in¬ 
telligence  as  a  test  of  abstract  ability  if 
both  tests  were  equally  reliable  measures  of 
the  traits  in  question.  There  is  little  more 
reason  for  concluding  that  we  have  a  measure 
of  a  child’s  general  intelligence  after  having 
given  him  a  test  of  the  abstract  type  than 
there  is  for  concluding  that  we  have  a 
measure  of  his  general  educational  level 
after  having  given  him  a  test  of  reading. 
The  retention  of  the  term  ‘general  in¬ 
telligence’  to  connote  only  the  ability  ‘to 
carry  on  abstract  thinking’  does  injustice 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term.”^^ 

A  similar  argument  might  be  advanced 
logically  in  favor  of  employing  a  test  of 
“social  intelligence”  as  a  gauge  of  general 
intelligence.  Many  life  situations  involve 
social  contacts.  The  thesis  might  be  plausi¬ 
bly  defended  therefore  that  there  is  as  much 
justification  for  using  a  test  of  social  in¬ 
telligence  as  a  test  of  abstract  ability  for 
measuring  “general  Intelligence.” 

Although  theoretically  one  might  employ 
either  a  social  intelligence  test  or  a  test  of 
abstract  ability  as  a  means  of  gauging  “gen¬ 
eral  intelligence,”  the  actual  employment 
of  these  two  types  of  tests  has  proved  that 
they  measure  different  integers.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Moss  reports  the  following  coeffi¬ 
cients  of  correlation  between  his  Social  In- 

*^Brown,  A.  W.  The  Unevenness  of  the  Abilities  of 
Dull  and  of  Bright  Children. 
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telligence  Test  and  several  tests  of  abstract 
ability. 

“Some  of  these  correlations  are  as  follows: 
Thorndike  Intelligence  Test  and  Social  In¬ 
telligence  Test,  -I-.42;  George  Washington 
Mental  Alertness  Test  and  Social  Intelligence 
Test,  +-54;  McCall  Multi-Mental  and  So¬ 
cial  Intelligence  Test,  +.54;  and  Pintner 
Classification  and  Social  Intelligence, 
+  .30.”^^ 

The  work  of  Beauchamp  and  Webb  is 
pertinent  in  this  discussion.^®  These  in¬ 
vestigators  attempted  to  discover  the  extent 
to  which  laboratory  resourcefulness  or  in¬ 
genuity  is  measured  by  the  conventional 
intelligence  tests.  Resourcefulness  was 
tested  in  two  ways:  first,  by  requiring 
students  actually  to  manipulate  certain  ob¬ 
jects;  and  second,  by  having  students  write 
out  and  solve  a  problem  with  the  necessary 
laboratory  apparatus  in  view.  Forty-two 
tests  of  resourcefulness  were  selected.  Each 
experiment  could  be  performed  readily  in 
two  or  three  minutes  by  purposeful  ma¬ 
nipulation.  Each  experiment  required  that 
the  pupil  exercise  ingenuity  or  resourceful¬ 
ness.  Low  coefficients  of  correlation  were 
obtained  between  the  intelligence  tests 
and  the  resourcefulness  tests.  The  low 
coefficients  of  correlation  suggest  that  two 
widely  accepted  intelligence  tests  do  not 
measure  intelligence  in  any  “general” 
sense.  The  correlation  between  the  results 
of  the  Laboratory  Resourcefulness  Test  and 
the  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Test  was  ■\-.2i 
+  .09;  with  the  McCall  Multi-Mental  Test 
the  Laboratory  Resourcefulness  Test  cor¬ 
relates  only  +.04  +  .09. 

W.  H.  Pyle  suggests  that  the  1.  Q.  may  be 
measurably  different  for  every  mental 
function.  He  urges  that  the  tester  bear  in 
mind  that  he  measures  only  what  he 
measures. 

“We  have  a  child  perform  a  number  of 
tasks  and  call  the  performance  an  ‘intelli- 

“Moss,  F.  A.  “The  Measurement  of  Social  Intelli¬ 
gence.”  Psychological  Bulletin.  Vol.  25,  pp.  169. 

“Beauchamp,  R.  O.  and  Webb,  H.  A.  “Resource¬ 
fulness,  an  Unmeasured  Ability.”  School  Science  and 
Mathematics,  May,  1927. 
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gence  test/  All  we  learn  from  the  test  is 
that  under  all  the  circumstances  and  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  the  case  the  child  makes 
such  and  such  a  score.  What  this  child  will 
do  under  other  circumstances  and  with 
different  types  of  tasks,  we  do  not  know. 
We  should  have  to  find  this  out  by  further 
experimentation.”^^ 

“There  is  danger  in  schools  where  mental 
tests  are  given  that  undue  weight  will  be 
attached  to  the  results  of  the  test.  We 
should  always  remember  that  when  we 
measure  a  child,  we  measure  only  what  we 
measure  and  should  not  make  inferences 
concerning  what  we  have  not  measured. 
Until  we  know  much  more  than  we  now  do 
about  the  interrelationship  of  human  func¬ 
tions,  we  should  measure  each  function 
separately.”^^ 

“It  is  probable  that  the  I.  Q.  is  measur¬ 
ably  different  for  every  function.  An  I.  Q. 
obtained  by  combining  measures  of  many 
functions  is  of  little  use,  for  it  is  not  likely 
to  represent  the  actual  ability  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  function. 

“For  four  semesters  I  have  taken  a  few  of 
the  very  highest  and  a  few  of  the  very  low¬ 
est  ability  students  as  determined  by  the  in¬ 
telligence  tests  and  made  extensive  labora¬ 
tory  experiments  upon  them.  In  every  case 
I  have  found  some  of  the  low-ability  stu¬ 
dents  excelling  some  of  the  high-ability  stu¬ 
dents  in  certain  types  of  learning.  It  is 
rare  to  find  the  same  student  either  uni¬ 
formly  high  or  uniformly  low  in  all  the 
learning  experiments.”^® 

The  findings  of  Baldwin  and  Fillmore  lead 
to  a  similar  conclusion.  These  investiga¬ 
tors  attempted  to  discover  the  differences 
between  the  mental  traits  of  rural  and  of 
city  children.  Baldwin  and  Fillmore  pre¬ 
sent  the  following  summary  of  their  findings: 

“An  analysis  of  the  results  of  verbal  in¬ 
telligence  tests  reveals  a  striking  weakness  in 
the  language  ability  of  rural  children  in 
contrast  to  city  children.  An  analysis  of 

”Pyle,  W.  H.  Quoted  in  Elementary  School  Journal, 
March,  1928. 

**Pyle,  W.  H.  “The  I.  Q.  and  the  Individual.” 
School  and  Society,  Dec.  17,  1927. 


the  non-verbal  reactions  to  the  performance 
tests  shows  that  while  the  rural  children  are 
handicapped  by  a  slower  rate  of  action, 
they  show  superiority  on  certain  tests  that 
probably  relate  to  their  experience. 

“These  results  raise  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions:  Are  there  inherent  differences  between 
the  mental  traits  of  rural  children  and  of 
city  children.?  Are  the  differences  that 
have  been  found  due  to  development  and  en¬ 
vironment.?  Or  are  any  of  the  present  tests 
for  measuring  traits  and  their  development 
adequate  for  rural  children?”^® 

The  questioning  attitude  herein  revealed 
is  an  attitude  of  relatively  recent  develop¬ 
ment.  Although  the  attitude  of  suspended 
judgment  is  now  becoming  widespread 
among  certain  psychologists  and  educators, 
the  attitude  is  one  that  was  rarely  manifested 
by  the  earlier  workers  who  used  mental  tests. 
This  change  of  attitude  has  been  gradual. 
At  first  the  mental  tester  claimed  that  he 
measured  “general  intelligence.”  Gradually 
this  claim  came  to  be  modified  by  the  quali¬ 
fying  phrase,  “general  intelligence  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  intelligence  test.”  To-day  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  to  omit  entirely  the 
words  “general  intelligence”  and  to  refer 
instead  to  “that  which  the  tests  measure.”* 
However,  the  metamorphosis  has  been  very 
gradual  and  is  even  now  far  from  complete. 
Some  workers  still  seem  convinced  that  they 
are  able  to  measure  “general  intelligence” 
despite  the  fact  that  the  problem  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  a  lack  of  common  terminology 
and  definition. 

Spearman  has  listed  numerous  investiga¬ 
tors  who  have  neglected  to  define  intelli¬ 
gence.^®  Spearman  has  showed  the  incon¬ 
sistency  among  those  who  have  attempted 
to  define  this  illusive  term.  Spearman  ar¬ 
rived  finally  at  the  conclusion  that  the  term 
“general  intelligence”  lacks  definite 
meaning. 

^'Baldwin,  B.  T.,  and  Fillmore,  E.  “The  Mind  of 
the  Rural  Child.”  Psychology  Bulletin.  Vol.  25,  pp.  185. 

*The  term  “Scholastic  Aptitude  Test”  is  also  being 
quite  generally  employed  in  referring  to  “that  which 
the  tests  measure.” 

*°Spearman,  C.  The  Nature  of  Intelligence  and  the 
Principles  of  Cognition. 
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“The  reason  is  now  evident  enough  why 
all  search  for  the  meaning  of  ‘intelligence* 
has,  even  with  the  greatest  of  modern  psy¬ 
chologists,  always  ended  in  failure.  It  is 
simply  that,  in  point  of  fact,  this  word  in  its 
ordinary  present-day  usage,  does  not  possess 
any  definite  meaning.  It  can  be  readily 
made  to  comprise,  no  doubt,  anything  that 
was  classically  attributed  to  the  ‘intellect.* 
But  commonly  it  is  stretched  to  an  undeter¬ 
mined  distance  farther  downwards.  Neither 
its  utterers  nor  its  hearers  appear  to  have 
behind  it  any  clear  idea  whatever.**^® 

MEASURING  SOCIAL  INTELLIGENCE 

In  a  world  in  which  only  one  test  of  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence  has  been  devised  there  is 
likely  to  be  general  and  unquestioned  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  test  results.  However,  when 
numerous  types  of  intelligence  tests  are  ex¬ 
tant,  and  when  the  correlations  between 
these  tests  are  found  to  be  as  low  as  those 
reported  in  this  paper,  an  attitude  of  doubt 
is  likely  to  arise. 

Not  only  is  it  questionable  that  adequate 
gauges  of  general  intelligence  have  been 
found,  but  it  is  likewise  questionable  that 
the  various  types  of  intelligence,  i.  e.  social, 
mechanical,  etc.,  have  been  adequately 
measured.  For  example,  Pintner  and  Up- 
shall  have  pointed  out  that  two  social  in¬ 
telligence  tests,  Gilliland*s  Sociability  Test 
and  the  Moss  Social  Intelligence  Test,  are 
gauging  “rather  different  things.***^ 

“Gilliland  suggests  that  his  test  may  be 
measuring  social  intelligence.  A  part  of 
Gilliland*s  test,  namely,  the  questionnaire, 
which  proved  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  of 
Gilliland’s  four  tests,  was  given  to  our 
graduate  students.  The  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  Gilliland  Sociability  Test  and  the 
Moss  Social  Intelligence  Test  for  thirty-two 
cases  is  r  =  . 14  with  a  P.  E.  of  .11.  Whatever 
the  two  tests  may  be  measuring,  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  measuring  the  same  thing.*’^^ 

MEASURING  INSTRUCTIONAL  EFFICIENCY 

Closely  following  the  advent  of  the  in- 

®*Pinter,  R.  and  Upshall,  C.  C.  “Some  Results  of 
Social  Intelligence  Tests.”  School  and  Society,  March, 
1928. 


telligence  test,  there  appeared  the  stand¬ 
ardized  achievement  test.  The  intelligence 
tests  purported  to  measure  capacity  to 
achieve;  the  achievement  tests  presumed 
to  test  the  actual  learning  of  the  student. 
The  following  statements  by  Gruenberg  are 
illustrative  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  scores 
of  present-day  textbooks  dealing  with  edu¬ 
cational  measures. 

“Both  General  Intelligence  and  Special 
Ability  Tests  can  be  called  Capacity  Tests: 
in  contrast  to  these,  we  have  Achievement 
Tests.  The  latter  should  be  used  in  all 
schools  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  progress 
in  each  study.  By  their  use  comparisons 
can  be  made  between  teachers,  methods  of 
teaching,  and  the  effects  of  varying  school 
conditions  such  as  length  of  period,  ven¬ 
tilation,  etc.,**“ 

For  years  it  has  been  assumed  that  groups 
of  pupils  can  be  adequately  equated  by 
matching  them  according  to  mental  age  and 
that,  by  means  of  initial  and  final  tests  of 
achievement,  valid  comparisons  can  be 
made  of  the  integers  enumerated  by  Gruen¬ 
berg  in  the  preceding  quotation. 

The  assumptions  stated  above  are  to-day 
being  challenged.  T.  L.  Kelley  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  state  that  “some  ninety  per  cent, 
of  a  general  intelligence  test  and  an  all¬ 
round  achievement  test  measure  the  same 
thing.**“  He  maintains  that  the  lack  of 
exact  correspondence  between  the  intelligence 
test  results  and  the  achievement  test  results  is 
due  largely  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  measur¬ 
ing  instruments.  If  Kelley’s  contention  be 
substantiated,  it  is  evident  that  a  prodigious 
amount  of  detailed  and  laborious  measure¬ 
ment  has  proved  little  or  nothing  regarding 
innate  ability.  The  preceding  assumptions 
mentioned  by  Gruenberg,  assumptions  set 
forth  in  scores  of  modern  textbooks,  are 
therefore  also  of  very  doubtful  validity. 

The  preceding  discussion  leads  to  two  con¬ 
clusions:  (i)  Most  makers  of  intelligence 
tests  have  over-simplified  a  very  complex 
issue,  (2)  Mental  and  educational  tests  can- 

*^Gruenberg,  B.  C.  Outlines  of  Child  Study. 

“Kelley,  T.  L.  Interpretation  of  Educational  Meas¬ 
urements. 
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not  be  used  validly  to  measure  instruc¬ 
tional  efficiency.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  most  valid  measure  of  teaching  efficiency 
is  to  be  found  in  the  actual  educational 
changes  wrought  in  pupils.  The  hypothesis 
is  set  forth  that  whatever  exists,  exists  in  an 
amount  subject  to  quantitative  measure¬ 
ment  and  statement.  Several  writers  have 
insisted  that  the  most  adequate  measure  of 
teacher  efficiency  is  secured  by  comparing 
the  educational  test  results  with  mental  test 
records  of  the  pupils.  The  teacher  should 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  his  ability  to  make 
quantitatively  discernible  changes  in  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  asserted  that  the  educational 
changes  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
mental  ability  of  the  child. 

Such  a  practice  might  be  justified  if:  The 
changes  which  are  to  be  wrought  be  actually 
agreed  upon  and  groups  equated  validly 
and  if  the  instruments  employed  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  changes  in  pupils  be  reasonably 
accurate. 

The  writers  of  this  article  would  insist  that 
the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who 
maintain  that  whatever  exists,  exists  in  an 
amount  subject  to  quantitative  measure¬ 
ment  and  statement.  The  writers  of  this 
paper  do  not  find  themselves  in  accord  with 
the  preceding  hypothesis.*  They  recognize 
that  merit  in  the  fine  arts  (and  perhaps  in 
some  other  fields  of  endeavor)  is  qualitative 
rather  than  quantitative.  In  their  judg¬ 
ment  the  merit  of  a  play,  for  example,  Abie's 
Irish  Rose,  is  not  to  be  accurately  gauged 
by  statement  of  box-office  receipts. 

Even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  desirable 
changes  to  be  made  in  pupils  be  quantitative 
(a  doubtful  assumption),  and  if  it  be  granted 
also  that  valid  instruments  for  measuring 
the  changes  are  at  hand  (certainly  a  ques¬ 
tionable  assumption),  the  question  of  what 
a  valid  measure  of  instructional  skill  really  is 
remains  unanswered.  The  enthusiast  who 

*For  example,  the  question  of  whether  more  or  less 
enlightenment  in  matters  of  sex  is  better  for  children 
cannot  be  conclusively  answered  for  the  simple  reason 
that  hundreds  of  other  factors  are  operating  simultane¬ 
ously.  The  assumption  that  the  law  of  the  single  vari¬ 
able  will  at  some  future  time  be  applied  to  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  this  is  merely  an  assumption. 


believes  that  he  can  measure  all  things  will 
probably  state  that  he  can  (and  will) 
measure  acquisitions  such  as  information, 
attitudes,  ideals,  skills,  etc.  Are  these 
integers  to  be  measured  in  classroom  situa¬ 
tions  or  are  they  to  be  measured  at  moments 
when  the  pupil’s  reactions  are  not  so  directly 
influenced  by  the  school  and  the  teacher? 
What  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  information  which  the  pupil  is 
able  to  make  of  facts  learned  in  schools  when 
life  situations  demand  utilization  of  these 
facts?  Will  pupil  deficiency  in  one  of  the 
preceding  integers  be  offset  in  actual  be¬ 
havior  outside  the  classroom  by  possession  of 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  another 
integer? 

The  preceding  queries  are  advanced  not 
in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding  but  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  danger  of 
over-simplification  of  a  very  complex  prob¬ 
lem.  The  writers  know  of  certain  instances 
in  which  administrators  have  attempted  to 
estimate  the  efficiency  of  instruction  by  the 
results  displayed  by  the  pupils  upon  ob¬ 
jective  tests.  The  result  has  been  that 
many  uninformed  or  deliberately  scheming 
teachers  have  coached  their  pupils  upon  the 
material  embodied  in  the  tests.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  test  thus  become  a  part  of  the 
curriculum.  Since  many  standardized  tests 
contain  considerable  material  which  is  not 
representative  of  the  best  practice  in  teach¬ 
ing,  unessential  and  undesirable  elements 
sometimes  receive  undue  emphasis  in  teach¬ 
ing.  Efforts  to  reorganize  the  curriculum 
along  modern  lines  therefore  are  restricted. 
The  standardized  test  becomes  the  guide 
to  teaching  practice  and  the  scheming 
teacher  receives  an  unmerited  high  rating. 

Miss  Scheidemann  has  formulated  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
any  attempt  to  measure  instructional  ef¬ 
ficiency  by  means  of  tests. 

“If  an  approach  in  measuring  teacher 
ability  is  to  be  made  by  use  of  tests  the  first 
logical  step  should  not  be  to  procure  signif¬ 
icant  correlations  between  subjectively  de¬ 
termined  factors  and  subjectively  estimated 
teaching  ability,  but  rather  to  devise  tests 
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that  would  objectively  determine  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  these  factors,  their  significance, 
the  significance  of  their  absence,  and  the 
significance  of  their  interrelation.  The  im¬ 
mensity  of  this  undertaking  is  staggering, 
but  only  to  the  degree  that  it  is  done  can 
the  measurement  of  variable  quantities 
in  variable  relations  be  a  scientific  proce¬ 
dure. 

“The  next  step  would  be  to  objectively 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  teaching — not 
accept  subjective  estimates.  For  should 
we  accept  subjective  evaluations  here  the 
whole  process  of  measurement  could  well  be 
eliminated,  and  the  subjective  estimates  of 
factors  significant  to  teaching  ability  could 
be  accepted  as  final.  The  last  step  in  this 
approach  would  be  the  discovery  of  the 
multiple  correlations  between  objectively 
measured  teaching  ability  and  the  objec¬ 
tively  determined  ‘teacher  entity.’  Thus 
far  objective  correlations  between  sub¬ 
jectively  determined  factors  and  subjec¬ 
tively  determined  results  has  constituted  our 
evaluation  of  teaching  ability.”^^ 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  Scheide- 
mann  outlines  the  first  logical  step  that  must 
be  taken  if  teaching  efficiency  is  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  objectively;  this  writer  implies  that 
this  first  logical  step  has  not  yet  been  taken. 
Some  of  the  “findings”  reported  in  the  27th 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education  exemplify  this  failure. 
One  of  these  studies  fails  to  find  any  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  difference  between  the 

*^Scheidemann,  N.  V.  “Testing  the  College  Teach¬ 
er’s  Teaching  Ability.”  School  and  Society,  March, 
3I»  1928. 


subject-matter  achievement  of  pupils  taught 
by  “best”  teachers  and  the  subject  matter 
achievement  of  pupils  taught  by  “poorest” 
teachers.  In  other  words  the  difference 
between  the  instructional  efficiency  of 
“poorest”  teachers  and  “best”  teachers 
was  found  to  be  statistically  negligible. 
What  is  one  to  conclude  from  this  study.? 
It  is  possible  to  conclude:  (i)  That  innate 
pupil  ability  is  so  prepotent  a  factor  in 
learning  that  nothing  else  is  “statistically 
significant,”  or  (2)  That  the  groups  of 
“poorest”  and  “best”  teachers  were  not 
properly  selected  because  no  means  is  at 
hand  for  identifying  “best”  and  “poorest” 
teachers,  or  (3)  That  our  available  instru¬ 
ments  for  measuring  educational  outcomes 
are  unreliable  and  invalid. 

It  is  probable  that  each  of  the  above  con¬ 
clusions  is  in  part  an  explanation  of  the  con¬ 
dition  under  discussion.  The  writers  of  this 
article  insist  that  the  results  referred  to  prove 
their  contention  that  the  time  is  not  yet  at 
hand  for  employing  educational  tests  as  a 
means  of  measuring  teaching  efficiency. 

The  test  movement  is  of  course  destined 
to  bring  forth  certain  benefits  to  educational 
practice.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  danger  of  over-simplification  on 
the  part  of  those  who  administer  and  make 
tests.  Certainly  it  will  be  disastrous  to  the 
best  teaching  results  if  classroom  teachers 
generally  come  to  look  upon  the  standard¬ 
ized  tests  as  authoritative  guides  to  desirable 
teaching  practice,  and  if  administrators 
come  to  look  upon  the  standardized  tests 
as  valid  means  for  measuring  teaching 
efficiency. 


Reviewed  by  a  Briton 

JOHN  HALDANE  BLACKIE 

**  Knowing  how  much  England  has  learned  from  America^*  says  this  observant  assistant  Master 
of  Bradfield  College^  Englandy  “/  venture  to  set  down  these  observations  which  make  up  the  outcome 
of  a  year  spent  at  Lawrenceville  School,  New  Jersey,  and  of  visits  to  many  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  My  admiration  for  American  schools  is  tempered,  as  my  paper  will  show’* 

During  my  last  year  at  the  Univer-  country.  And  it  is  with  some  hesitation 
sity  of  Cambridge,  I  evolved  an  that  I  now  proceed  to  draw  attention  to  some 
ambitious,  and  as  it  turned  out,  quite  points  wherein  America  can  learn  something 
impracticable  scheme.  I  had  long  since  de-  from  England  in  educational  and,  more  par- 
cided  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  and  was  troubled  ticularly,  secondary  educational  matters.  I 
by  fears  that  I  should  rapidly  become  a  am  well  aware  that  in  a  year  of  even  the 
vegetable,  with  all  the  uninteresting  and  un-  keenest  observation  there  must  have  been 
adventurous  characteristics  of  that  kingdom  much  that  escaped  my  notice,  and  many 
of  nature.  things  which  I  misunderstood  or  did  not 

I  therefore  decided  to  devote  the  next  five  understand  at  all.  Nevertheless,  even  a  bird 
years  of  my  life  to  making  a  study  of  com-  of  passage  may  take  in  some  features  un- 
parative  education.  The  fact  that  I  was  noticed  by  those  who  live  at  close  quarters  to 
without  the  capital  necessary  even  to  begin  them,  and  in  any  case  is  bound  to  see  them 
on  such  a  plan  did  not  daunt  me.  Instead  from  a  different  angle.  That  must  remain 
of  paying  lordly  visits  here  and  there,  cul-  my  only  apology  for  this  bird’s-eye  view  of 
minating  in  a  valueless  book  entitled  American  education. 

“A  Schoolmaster’s  Odyssey,”  or  something  If  the  purpose  of  education  is  the  develop- 
equally  inane,  I  would  select  five  countries,  ment  of  the  best  of  everything  in  everyone,  it 
and  would  spend  a  year  in  each,  obtaining  is  impossible  to  neglect  those  factors  which, 
in  each  case  a  position  either  as  a  master  in  though  not  directly  connected  with  academic 
a  school,  or  a  lecturer  in  a  university.  study,  yet  are  important  in  the  life  of  the 

It  was  a  beautiful  scheme,  and  even  now,  young  human  being.  One  of  these  is  disci- 
when  it  has  long  since  gone  down  the  dusty  pline.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
highway  with  others  of  its  kind,  I  still  be-  discipline  of  an  American  school  does  not 
lieve  it  was  a  good  one.  deserve  the  name  at  all  when  compared  with 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  quite  still-  that  in  similar  institutions  in  England.  In 
born,  for  I  had  the  first  of  my  five  years  in  an  American  Preparatory  School  there  is  a 
the  first  country  on  my  list,  which  happened  large  and  noisy  machinery  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  United  States.  All  other  consider-  to  produce  discipline,  and  actually  produces 
ations  apart,  I  shall  always  retain  a  deep  nothing  remotely  resembling  it.  In  England 
affection  for  the  land  which  enabled  me  to  the  machinery  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  in- 
live  a  fifth  of  my  dream,  a  generous  allow-  significant  and  so  quiet  that  nobody  realizes 
ance  as  dreams  go.  that  it  is  there.  Student  government  in  an 

The  many  lessons  that  I  learnt  during  my  American  school  or  university  appears  to  the 
stay  in  America  need  not  be  repeated  here,  (possibly  jaundiced)  English  eye  to  be  bor- 
I  hope  to  put  them  to  good  use  in  my  own  dering  on  the  farcical,  and  the  dramatic 
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resignation  of  the  Student  Council  at  Prince¬ 
ton  in  1927  to  be  a  gesture  of  unbelievable 
pomposity. 

Such  general  criticisms  as  these  are  of 
course  of  no  value,  save  as  a  comment  on 
British  mentality,  and  before  proceeding  to 
a  more  detailed  discussion,  it  may  be  useful 
to  have  a  picture  of  the  disciplinary  system 
in  an  English  school.  The  government  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  small  number  of  boys 
known  variously  as  Prefects,  Monitors  or 
Praepostors.  The  powers  of  these  demigods 
are  defined  rather  by  tradition  than  by  any 
exact  code  or  constitution.  In  order  to  add 
to  the  prestige  and  dignity  of  their  position 
they  are  allowed  certain  privileges.  They 
alone,  for  example,  may  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  they  alone  may  wear  colored 
shirts  or  socks.  They  alone  may  sing  in  the 
cloisters,  run  across  the  quadrangle,  wear 
evening  dress,  receive  boys  from  other  houses 
in  their  rooms,  grow  mustaches  and  so  on. 
Their  word  is  law,  whether  it  be  reasonable 
or  otherwise.  It  must  be  accepted  without 
argument  or  dispute.  They  may  punish 
offenders  in  any  way  they  please,  from  thrash¬ 
ing  them  to  setting  them  five  hundred  lines 
of  Vergil  to  copy  out.  They  are  responsible 
for  the  manners  and  behavior  of  the  school 
in  every  department,  from  the  infringement 
of  the  universal  rule  against  smoking  to  that 
of  the  regulation  concerning  playing  games 
on  at  least  five  afternoons  a  week,  both 
offenses  being  punished  by  a  thrashing  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  Prefects.  They  enjoy  an 
autocracy  in  word  and  action  that  will  never 
be  theirs  again  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives. 

To  the  average  free  born  American  citizen 
the  above  description  will  no  doubt  read  like 
some  horrible  account  of  medieval  tyranny 
and  oppression.  Actually,  in  spite  of  pal¬ 
pable  weaknesses,  it  is  a  model  of  justice  and 
humanity.  How  is  it  that  it  works  and  why 
is  it  that  it  would  fail  dismally  if  introduced 
into  the  United  States?  These  two  ques¬ 
tions  can  be  answered  together,  and  in  the 
answer  lies  the  key  to  the  greatest  difference 
between  the  two  English-speaking  races. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  tendency  of  the  Eng¬ 


lish  character  is  to  take  everything  for 
granted,  and  the  tendency  of  the  American 
character  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  a  fact 
that  accounts  for  American  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  over  things  that  to  the  English¬ 
man  appear  perfectly  ordinary  and  uninter¬ 
esting.  The  reason  why  the  English  public- 
school  system  of  discipline  is  so  rarely  abused 
and  so  rarely  challenged  is  that  everyone 
accepts  it  as  an  unalterable  fact,  recognizes 
it  as  an  instrument  for  good  and  honors  and 
respects  it  accordingly.  It  would,  for  in¬ 
stance,  be  perfectly  easy  for  the  boys  to  lead 
a  successful  rebellion  against  the  Prefects, 
but  to  anyone  who  knows  the  English  schools 
intimately,  such  an  event  is  unimaginable. 
It  is,  to  begin  with,  extremely  unlikely  that 
the  Prefects  would  ever  give  cause  for  such 
action,  and,  furthermore,  the  whole  school 
knows  that  the  place  would  be  utterly  ruined 
by  it,  that  parents  would  remove  their  sons 
and  the  school’s  reputation  would  be  gone 
forever. 

Within  this  big  hierarchy  there  are  smaller 
hierarchies  all  working  with  the  same  even 
smoothness,  their  powers  exactly  defined  by 
tradition,  their  members  all  conscious  of 
what  is  expected  of  them.  Into  these  we 
cannot  here  enter.  It  is,  however,  fair  and 
necessary  to  point  out  the  weakness  of  the 
system.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  on  the  ex¬ 
ception,  or  the  abnormal  boy.  Certain 
types  are  unable  to  exist  under  it,  and  suffer 
accordingly.  At  the  same  time  it  produces 
an  infinite  variety  and  succeeds  unexpectedly 
sometimes,  with  shy  and  nervous  boys,  with 
scholars  and  athletes,  with  poets,  musicians, 
and  artists. 

The  American  boy  starts  with  a  handicap. 
He  has  to  undergo,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  very 
little  discipline  at  home.  His  father,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  has  been  subjected  to  no 
such  stern  system  as  that  outlined  above, 
and  sends  him  to  a  school  where  he  is  sure 
that  he  will  be  gently  treated.  The  English 
father  has  been  reared  under  the  same  sys¬ 
tem,  probably  at  the  same  school  as  his  son, 
and,  if  the  latter  complains  that  he  has  been 
thrashed  or  kicked,  replies:  “Don’t  be  a 
young  fool,  I  went  through  it  myself  and  it 
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did  me  a  world  of  good.”  The  schools  must 
naturally  bend  to  the  parents’  wishes.  Very 
few  in  America  can  afford  to  disregard  them. 
The  English  school  replies  to  complaints  with 
directness  and  simplicity.  “If  you  don’t 
like  our  ways  take  your  son  away.  There 
are  plenty  waiting  to  get  in.”  But  it  is  very 
seldom  obliged  to  say  this.  The  English 
parent  takes  things  for  granted,  too.  When 
I  went  to  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen  I 
spoke,  in  all  innocence,  to  the  captain  of  the 
football  team.  I  was  promptly  kicked 
down  the  passage  for  “nerve.”  It  says 
something  for  the  strength  of  English  tradi¬ 
tion  that  it  never  entered  my  head  so  much 
as  to  mention  it,  let  alone  complain,  and  that 
I  harbored  no  resentment  whatsoever  against 
the  boy  concerned. 

While,  as  I  have  said,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  introduce  this  English  system 
into  America,  I  believe  it  to  be  highly  de¬ 
sirable  that  some  system  should  be  evolved 
which  would  bring  about  some  of  the  same 
results.  The  American  boy  at  his  synthetic 
worst  is  conceited,  ill  mannered,  and  without 
any  sense  of  responsibility.  The  English 
system  insures  the  complete  eradication  of 
the  first  of  these  vices  in  a  very  short  period. 
Any  ideas  of  self-importance  which  a  boy 
may  bring  with  him  to  school  will  be  purged 
long  before  the  end  of  his  first  term,  and  he 
will  come  to  realize  that  he  has  got  to  do 
something  for  his  house  and  school  before  he 
can,  as  we  say,  “fling  his  weight  about.” 
Ill  manners  are  often  the  bed  mate  of  con¬ 
ceit,  and  although  these  are  more  dependent 
upon  home  than  upon  school  influence,  they 
are  fostered  rather  than  hindered  by  the 
English  system.  With  regard  to  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  this  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance,  and  the  lack  of  it  may  be  de¬ 
tected  throughout  American  life.  In  each 
house  in  an  English  school  there  is  a  boy 
known  as  the  Head  or  Captain.  Should  his 
house  master  be  unwell,  or  compelled  to  be 
absent  for  a  few  days,  the  entire  running  of 
the  house  will  be  left  in  this  boy’s  hands. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  reporting  absence 
from  meals,  for  supervising  evening  study, 
for  putting  the  house  to  bed,  enforcing  the 


rules  about  lights,  and  even  issuing  money 
from  the  house  bank  in  the  morning.  He 
will  do  all  these  things  with  complete  calm 
and  confidence,  without  so  much  as  raising 
his  voice,  and  never  having  to  speak  twice. 
There  will  not  be  the  slightest  difference 
between  the  running  of  the  house  under  the 
Head  (who  may  be  only  seventeen  years  of 
age)  and  under  the  House  Master.  If  this 
is  a  tribute  to  the  boy  it  is  also  a  tribute  to 
the  remainder  of  the  house  who  realize  their 
responsibility  to  the  Head,  to  the  absent 
Master  and  to  the  prestige  of  the  House. 
Were  anything  to  go  wrong  at  such  a  time, 
the  verdict  of  the  rest  of  the  school  would  be 
“So-and-so’s  is  a  rotten  House.” 

My  brief  experience  of  American  schools 
made  me,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  doubtful 
whether  such  a  state  of  affairs  would  be 
possible  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Only  in  a  very 
small  percentage  of  boys  (and  these  were 
without  question  the  best),  did  I  find  that 
sense  of  responsibility,  of  belonging  to  a 
community  toward  which  one  held  a  definite 
and  important  obligation.  With  most  of 
them  this  obligation  stopped  short  at  at¬ 
tending  inter-school  games,  which  they 
liked  doing  anyhow.  It  is  again  only  fair 
to  add  that  there  was  one  house  in  the  school 
where  it  was  possible  for  the  Master  to  be 
out  of  the  house  the  whole  evening,  provided 
that  he  gave  definite  instructions  to  the 
House  President  (an  exceptional  boy),  that 
the  house  was  on  its  honor;  but  I  doubt  if 
he  ever  tried  the  experiment  of  being  absent 
unexpectedly. 

If  I  seem  to  have  given  undue  space  to  the 
discussion  of  discipline,  it  is  because  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  its  immense  importance  in 
the  history  of  nations.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  the  police  methods  of  England 
and  America,  and  the  almost  total  absence 
of  “graft”  in  the  former,  and  to  consider  the 
handling  of  the  British  General  Strike  in 
1926,  to  see  that  discipline  is  not  merely  a 
fad,  or  a  tradition,  whose  sole  merit  lies  in 
its  whiskers. 

The  second  point  that  I  wish  to  touch  on, 
and  with  more  diffidence  in  this  case,  is  the 
organization  of  athletics  in  American  schools. 
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Here  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion  and  on 
that  account  I  shall  deal  with  it  briefly, 
simply  drawing  attention  to  one  or  two  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  English  system  which  seem  to 
me  good.  If  the  ideal  of  American  athletics 
is  the  production  of  a  race  of  highly  special¬ 
ized  and  highly  trained  athletes,  then  they 
are  fulfilling  their  purposes.  They  are  in¬ 
stilling  into  American  youth  such  ideas  as 
that  the  worth  of  a  college  lies  in  the  success 
of  its  football  team,  that  the  only  thing  that 
matters  about  a  game  is  whether  it  is  won  or 
lost,  that  a  good  footballer  is  a  better  man 
than  a  good  scholar.  These  ideas  are 
strengthened  by  the  ludicrous  salaries  drawn 
by  football  and  baseball  coaches,  individuals 
whose  value  as  members  of  the  human  race 
frequently  amounts  to  nothing.  I  speak 
with  some  feeling  on  this  subject,  as  in  the 
late  ’90’s  there  was  some  danger  of  England 
going  the  same  way,  a  danger  which  was  to 
my  mind  mercifully  avoided,  and  which  in 
America  has  now  assumed  the  dimensions 
of  a  national  disaster. 

It  may  seem  strange  for  a  member  of  a 
race  which  continental  nations  have  ever 
accused  of  putting  sport  before  all  things, 
to  be  speaking  thus  of  American  brawn- 
worship.  There  is,  however,  a  world  of 
difference  between  sport  as  practiced  in  the 
respective  countries.  I  think  that  this 
difference  may  best  be  indicated  by  describ¬ 
ing  a  scene,  imaginary  but  entirely  true,  in 
an  English  village  on  some  afternoon  in 
July.  It  is  a  Saturday,  and  the  cricket 
team  of  a  neighboring  village  have  arrived 
to  play  the  local  stalwarts.  They  contain 
among  them  the  Squire’s  son,  who  has  his 
“Blue”  at  Cambridge,  the  clergyman  who 
played  for  Oxford  forty  years  ago  and  still 
enjoys  “a  smack  at  ’em,”  the  village  black¬ 
smith  who  hits  the  ball  out  of  the  ground  if 
he  hits  it  at  all,  the  postmaster,  an  erratic 
but  terrifying  fast  bowler  and  a  handful  of 
others,  of  little  skill  but  boundless  enthusi¬ 
asm.  The  home  team  are  similarly  com¬ 
posed  and  pin  their  hopes  on  a  boy  home  for 
the  holidays  from  Eton,  who  is  a  promising 
left-hand  bowler.  Their  clergyman  also 
plays  for  them,  though  he  is  not  much  of  a 


performer.  The  captains  toss  a  coin,  and 
the  visiting  team  winning  the  toss,  decide 
to  bat  first.  Their  first  pair  walk  out  amid 
applause  from  all  the  onlookers.  They  start 
scoring  quickly  and  have  knocked  up  thirty 
runs  between  them  before  one  of  them  falls 
to  the  Eton  bowler.  As  he  walks  back  he  is 
loudly  applauded  by  his  opponents,  who  en¬ 
joy  a  nice  display  of  batting,  no  matter  who 
is  responsible  for  it.  So  the  game  goes  on, 
without  a  great  deal  of  brilliance,  with  no 
shouting  and  cheering,  and  with  the  on¬ 
lookers  lying  on  the  grass  eating  cherries  and 
watching  with  drowsy  but  critical  eyes. 

I  can  well  understand  that  there  is  little 
that  is  attractive  in  this  description  to  the 
enthusiastic  baseball  fan,  who  no  doubt  finds 
it  dull  and  unexciting,  and  yet  to  me  it  epi¬ 
tomizes  all  that  is  best  in  English  sport  and 
all  that  is  worst  in  American.  In  England 
“the  game’s  the  thing.”  It  is  better  to  win 
than  to  lose,  but  best  of  all  is  a  really  good 
game,  both  sides  playing  their  best  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing  and  for  no  other  reason  on 
earth.  One  more  instance  will  serve  to  show 
what  I  mean.  When  the  boat  races  between 
the  various  colleges  at  Cambridge  are  held, 
the  crews  are  never  trained  by  members  of 
their  own  college,  but  invariably  by  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  from  another  college,  who  may 
be  rowing  in  his  college  crew.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  boat  race  between  Harvard  and 
Yale  in  which  the  crews  were  coached  by 
members  of  the  opposition. 

It  is  this  kind  of  sportsmanship  which 
England  honors  and  worships,  and  no  man 
is  held  to  be  of  any  account  unless  he  can 
lose  cheerfully  and  win  without  gloating. 
When  the  Cambridge  University  hurdle 
team  won  the  shuttle  relay  at  Philadelphia 
last  spring,  I  heard  from  Americans  every 
possible  reason  for  this  occurrence  save  the 
one  genuine  one,  which  was  that  they  were 
the  best  team. 

A  number  of  radical  changes  in  the  ath¬ 
letic  organization  of  American  schools  would 
be  necessary  if  this  spirit  were  to  be  fostered 
in  the  United  States.  Specialization  would 
have  to  be  discouraged.  The  old  Eliza¬ 
bethan  ideal  of  the  all-round  man  who  could 
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sing,  and  portray,  and  joust  and  fence,  who  of  completing  at  least  one,  and  if  possible 
could  write  poetry  and  speak  three  languages,  two  years  before  he  went  to  college,  and  that 
swim  and  navigate  a  ship,  would  have  to  be  having  passed  this,  he  should  have  finished 
resurrected,  and  above  all  the  fatuous  pub-  with  college  entrance  forever.  He  would 
licity  given  to  local  talent  by  school,  univer-  then  have  one  or  two  years  more  as  the  case 
sity  and  state  journals  would  have  to  be  might  be,  at  school,  during  which  his  general 
quashed.  That  all  this  would  be  highly  studies  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
desirable  and  beneficial  to  the  American  he  could  concentrate  on  whatever  subject 
race,  is  my  profound  conviction,  and  I  interested  him  most,  or  whatever  was  most 
formed  the  impression  during  my  stay  in  likely  to  be  useful  to  him  in  later  life.  The 
America,  that  many  of  the  natives  shared  old  C.  E.  E.  B.  system  could  easily  run  con- 
this  conviction.  currently  with  this,  but  would  be  employed 

My  third  and  last  point  is  concerned  with  only  for  the  more  backward  boys.  This 
scholarship.  The  absence  in  America  of  would  mean  that  the  colleges  would  receive 
anything  corresponding  to  what  in  England  every  year  a  certain  number  of  boys  who  had 
are  known  as  preparatory  schools — schools  learned  already  how  to  work  by  themselves, 
which  prepare  boys  for  the  great  public  who  had  begun  to  take  a  personal  Interest  in 
schools — means  that  boys  of  14  in  America  their  work  for  its  own  sake,  and  who  had 
are  much  less  advanced  in  their  studies  than  already  tasted  something  of  the  joys  of 
boys  of  the  same  age  in  England.  For  ex-  original  research.  They  (the  colleges)  would 
ample,  during  my  first  term  at  Bradfield,  of  course  have  to  adapt  their  system  to  the 
when  I  was  13,  the  book  which  I  was  given  new  conditions,  allow  specialization  at  a 
to  study  for  French  was  Moliere’s  “Le  much  earlier  period  than  is  now  the  case. 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme’*  (I  was  in  no  way  and  even  ultimately  introduce  some  such 
an  exceptional  boy),  while  boys  whom  I  scheme  as  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Hon- 
taught  at  Lawrenceville  were  unacquainted  ors  and  “Pass”  Degrees, 
even  with  the  rudiments  of  the  language.  I  am  fairly  certain  that  the  difficulties 
This  is  in  no  way  a  criticism;  it  is  a  fact,  besetting  such  a  plan  as  this  could  be  easily 
and  I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  can  be  surmounted.  Among  the  sixty-odd  Amer- 
altered.  The  most  necessary  and  the  easiest  ican  boys  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  teach- 
change  would  be  in  the  matter  of  the  college  ing  for  a  year,  and  among  the  very  much 
entrance  examinations.  At  present  none  larger  number  whom  I  knew  with  some  de¬ 
but  the  most  outstanding  boys  can  hope  to  gree  of  intimacy,  I  found  no  indications  of 
obtain  the  necessary  number  of  credits  for  a  lower  mental  caliber  than  that  of  English 
admission  to  college  in  less  than  five  years,  boys.  In  some  ways  the  American  boy 
They  complete  their  examinations  at  the  presented  an  easier  problem.  He  was  less 
end  of  the  term  previous  to  their  entering  shy  and  reserved  and  capable  of  much 
college,  where  they  arrive  in  a  half-baked  greater  enthusiasm  when  his  interest  was 
state  of  knowledge.  During  their  four  years  aroused,  and  he  was  much  more  willing  to 
at  college  they  are  compelled  to  cover  an  regard  his  master  as  a  friend  instead  of  a 
immense  amount  of  ground,  and  for  two  kind  of  regularly  recurring  oppression.  It  is 
years  at  least  cannot  attempt  specialization,  true  that  he  was  less  cultured  and  more 
thus  losing  valuable  time.  In  fact,  unless  backward  for  his  age,  but  these  two  weak- 
they  proceed  to  graduate  college  they  never  nesses  would  be  counteracted  by  the  system 
even  begin  the  kind  of  work  which  is  being  suggested  above,  and  what  the  boy  lost  in 
done  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  honors  general  information,  he  would  gain  by  con- 
students  during  their  first  year.  centrated  study  of  a  particular  subject,  in 

My  suggestion  for  remedying  this  very  real  mental  activity,  powers  of  thinking,  and  that 
evil,  is  that  an  examination  should  be  de-  passionate  love  of  learning  which  is  learn- 
vised  which  the  normal  boy  would  be  capable  ing’s  sweetest  reward. 
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Having  seen  this  plan  working,  and  work¬ 
ing  successfully  in  England,  at  Bradfield 
where  I  was  once  a  boy  (with  all  those  des¬ 
potic  powers),  and  am  now  a  master  (with 
very  much  smaller  ones),  I  can  speak  with 
some  confidence  about  it.  Its  only  weak¬ 
ness  is  when  a  boy^s  interest  in  his  special 
subject  is  not  sufficiently  aroused  to  prevent 
him  from  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  for  slackness.  In  such  a  case 
there  is  danger  of  his  running  to  seed,  and 
becoming  a  disappointment  to  his  master, 
his  parents,  and  himself  when  he  reaches 


college.  The  implied  responsibility  of  the 
master  who  is  supervising  his  studies  is  very 
great,  and  all  necessary  precautions  should, 
of  course,  be  taken. 

It  is  perhaps  impertinent  for  such  as  my¬ 
self  to  offer  such  suggestions  as  these  at  all, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  add  to  my  sins  by 
developing  them  in  detail.  At  the  same 
time,  knowing  how  much  England  has 
learned  from  America,  and  how  valuable  my 
visit  was  to  me  as  a  teacher,  I  venture  to  set 
down  these  few  observations  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  useful  to  others. 
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Principal  Rich  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  comes  from  New  England  where  he  received  his  normal 
training  and  his  experience  as  a  school  superintendent.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Teachers  College 
of  Columbia  University,  and  a  Master  of  Arts  from  New  York  University.  Some  of  his  work  in 
enlisting  teachers  to  undertake  research  work  is  described  in  an  N.  E.  A.  Bulletin  entitled,  **Project 
Method  in  Supervision.**  In  the  following  article  he  touches  upon  the  main  difficulties  besetting  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  appraise  the  work  of  teachers. 


IF  THERE  is  any  cordial  agreement 
among  practical  school  men  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  rating  teachers,  the  heartiest  is 
probably  to  the  effect  that  the  whole 
proposition  is  a  desperately  puzzling, 
prickly  one  to  handle.  Nobody  gainsays 
the  importance  of  distinguishing  between 
good  work  and  poor  in  the  teaching  field. 
Everybody  admits,  in  theory  at  least,  the 
desirability  of  being  able  to  foster  efficiency 
and  eliminate  waste.  But  when  almost  any 
group  of  administrators  meet  to  decide  in 
detail  what  constitutes  real  efficiency  in 
teaching,  how  to  measure  its  components, 
and  what  correctives  to  adopt  when  work 
falls  below  a  reasonably  satisfactory  stand¬ 
ard,  then  the  bearings  of  the  conference 
machinery  begin  to  grate  and  the  sparks  to 
fly.  Heat  melts  the  insulation  between  rea¬ 
son  and  emotion  and  a  high  tension  current 
stalls  the  mechanism  in  a  general  flareup. 
Perhaps  some  deep  student  of  behavioris¬ 


tic  psychology  can  explain  why  it  is  so  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  convention  of  experts  to  discuss  a 
new  subject  of  vital  concern  to  all  and  make 
a  cool  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  question. 
Why  do  not  the  exponents  of  one  doctrine 
examine  with  gratitude  and  consideration 
new  light  from  the  other  camp  as  a  welcome 
contribution  toward  a  possibly  wiser  and 
better  adjusted  solution  of  the  problem? 
Why,  as  the  opposition  strengthens  its  case, 
should  the  other  party  resort  to  noise, 
ridicule,  catch  phrases,  anything  to  blind 
and  silence  an  opponent  and  win  a  spurious 
triumph  for  a  weak  position  ? 

Human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  any 
situation.  Feeling  runs  deeper  than  reason. 
Logic  finds  its  wonted  application  as  a  weap¬ 
on  with  which  to  confuse  an  opponent’s 
case  and  justify  one’s  own  wishes  and  pre¬ 
judices.  A  half-conscious  longing  for  ease, 
peace,  approval  or  personal  gain,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  conflict,  mastery  or  revenge,  on  the 
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other,  may  be  more  persuasive  than  the 
most  flawless  of  arguments.  So  common  is 
it  for  an  individual  to  rationalize  his  own 
prevailing  emotional  tone,  whether  pro¬ 
gressive  or  reactionary,  hopeful  or  pessimis¬ 
tic,  negativistic  or  cooperative,  mild  or 
strenuous,  outright  or  compromising,  self¬ 
ish  or  altruistic,  that  his  acquaintances  can 
confidently  prophesy  his  probable  reaction 
to  almost  any  situation,  though  he,  no 
doubt,  regards  himself  as  beautifully  open- 
minded  and  judicial. 

So  decisive  a  part  sentiment  plays  in 
judgment  that  we  shall  hardly  expect  ioo% 
agreement  on  anything  as  laborious  and  as 
thankless,  as  full  of  political  dynamite  and 
as  avoidable  as  the  rating  of  teachers.  And 
in  addition  to  subjective,  temperamental 
difficulties  to  be  met  in  arriving  at  an  agree¬ 
able  working  policy,  there  are  genuine  ob¬ 
stacles  to  be  overcome  in  pursuit  of  a 
scientific  measuring  system  that  will  meet 
all  the  valid  arguments  that  can  be  raised 
against  it.  Conscious  of  serious  difficulties 
in  the  making  and  administering  of  an 
equitable  rating  scale,  the  objections  to  be 
met  from  those  rating  and  those  rated,  can 
we  expect  to  wade  through  a  mass  of  con¬ 
flicting  evidence  and  opinion  to  a  rational, 
common-sense  decision  and  from  a  mass  of 
faulty  devices  construct  one  that  will  be 
tolerably  helpful  and  useful? 

Buckingham’s  questionnaire  showed  that 
90%  of  the  superintendents  consulted  de¬ 
clare  teachers  should  be  rated;  84%  think 
salary  should  depend  to  some  extent  on 
rating;  77%  have  definite  rating  schemes  in 
operation.  Among  the  purposes  to  be 
served  by  some  form  of  score  card  or  rating 
scale  are  (i)  vocational  guidance  for  pros¬ 
pective  teachers;  (2)  guidance  for  students 
in  training;  (3)  a  basis  for  selection  of  ap¬ 
plicants  for  teaching  positions;  (4)  an  aid 
to  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service; 
(5)  to  determine  promotion;  (6)  to  fix 
salaries;  (7)  to  determine  transfer;  (8)  a 
basis  for  outside  recommendations;  (9)  to 
determine  fitness  for  evening  or  summer 
school  classes. 

Many  reasons  are  found  to  justify  some 


kind  of  rating  plan,  (i)  A  score  card  rep¬ 
resents  a  clear-cut  standard  of  achievement. 
(2)  The  necessity  for  making  a  defensible 
rating  forces  a  supervisor  to  find  out  what 
his  teachers  are  doing  in  important  lines  all 
over  the  field  and  so  cover  many  depart¬ 
ments  of  work  that  would  otherwise  be 
ignored  or  neglected.  (3)  An  all-round 
rating  leads  to  the  eradication  of  small 
defects  in  otherwise  perfect  work.  (4)  Low 
marks  in  certain  cases  are  a  legitimate  and 
deserved  warning  to  teachers  lacking  in  am¬ 
bition  and  pride.  (5)  Rating  furnishes 
grateful  evidence  that  faithful  work  of  a 
routine  nature,  seldom  mentioned  otherwise, 
is  noticed  and  appreciated.  (6)  Rating 
promotes  the  stimulation  which  comes  from 
competition.  (7)  Rating  arouses  the  satis¬ 
faction  in  success  and  annoyance  in  failure 
which  is  fundamental  to  learning  and  prog¬ 
ress.  (8)  It  broadens  teachers’  standards 
of  success  by  calling  attention  to  points  often 
neglected.  (9)  Rating  furnishes  a  measure 
of  supervision,  since  it  is  the  business  of 
supervision  to  further  improvement  in  the 
particulars  rated.  (10)  Ratings  made  as 
part  of  regular  routine  when  no  immediate 
need  exists  are  more  reliable  as  measures  of 
teachers’  work  than  data  collected  in  an 
emergency,  (ii)  Rating  makes  possible 
the  pooling  of  many  independent  judgments 
— those  of  several  different  persons,  or  of  the 
same  person  on  several  occasions.  (12) 
They  are  often  a  basis  for  satisfactory  ad¬ 
justment  when  supervisory  officers  disagree 
or  when  teachers  appeal  from  their  judg¬ 
ment.  (13)  General  impressions  are  often 
modified  and  corrected  when  studied  in 
detail,  following  an  outline. 

Not  a  few  objections,  some  of  them  seri¬ 
ous,  are  made  against  rating,  at  least  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  forms  commonly  employed, 
(i)  There  is  great  divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  what  constitutes  merit.  One  supervisor, 
for  instance,  might  prefer  a  new  method 
handled  poorly  to  an  old  one  handled  well 
or  vice  versa.  (2)  Injustice  is  inevitable  in 
some  cases.  (3)  The  validity  of  the  marks 
vary  with  the  ability  of  the  supervisor  to  do 
the  work  he  is  rating.  Rating  systems 
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would  better  begin  by  measuring  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  one  who  is  to  render  judgment. 
(4)  Rating  takes  up  too  much  of  a  super¬ 
visor’s  time.  It  necessitates  detailed  in¬ 
spection  of  many  relatively  unimportant 
features  of  a  teacher’s  work,  whereas  good 
supervision  concentrates  on  the  most  press¬ 
ing  and  important  elements.  (5)  Teachers 
do  not  accept  ratings  as  just  measures  of 
their  work,  especially  when  ratings  are  low 
or  when  salaries  are  affected.  (6)  Teachers 
who  are  fair  enough  and  discerning  enough 
to  appreciate  and  profit  by  the  grades  given 
them,  could  rate  their  own  work  without 
help  from  the  supervisor. 

Ratings  cause  friction  between  teachers 
and  supervisors.  (7)  When  kept  secret 
they  breed  suspicion.  When  shown  they 
wound  and  upset  many  on  the  upward  road, 
who  need  all  possible  praise  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  (8)  Judgments  are  personal  guesses 
rather  than  scientific  measurements.  (9) 
Even  the  better  teachers  do  not  support  the 
plan.  (10)  Boards  do  not  accept  ratings, 
(ii)  Scores  differ  with  the  individual’s  rating, 
proving  that  they  are  inaccurate  and  wrong. 
Undue  weight  given  to  one  element  of  a 
topic,  by  an  enthusiast  in  that  particular, 
influences  the  whole  rating.  (12)  They  tend 
to  make  the  teacher  a  machine,  teaching 
what  her  superiors  want,  rather  than  what 
the  pupils  need.  (13)  Ratings  do  not  fully 
consider  pupil  achievement  which  is  the  just 
basis  for  judgment.  (14)  Rating  schemes 
make  no  provision  for  the  temperament  of 
individual  teachers — as  over-opinionated, 
self-satisfied,  over-sensitive.  Supervisory 
devices  should  not  be  used  without  some 
regard  for  their  effect  on  the  individual. 
(15)  It  is  impossible  to  summarize  ratings. 
How  much  skill  in  objective  presentation 
would  compensate  for  low  moral  standards 
in  a  teacher?  How  much  thoroughness  in 
drill  will  make  up  for  flagrant  neglect  of  heat 
and  ventilation?  It  is  like  trying  to  aver¬ 
age  pounds  of  potatoes  and  kilowatts  of 
electricity.  The  quantities  are  totally  un¬ 
like  and  cannot  be  added.  (16)  When  the 
point  is  reached  where  dismissal  is  contem¬ 
plated,  the  evidence  of  incompetency  afforded 


through  rating  devices  is  usually  unneces¬ 
sary.  (17)  Scientific  rating  waits  for  great 
future  improvements  and  developments — 
definition  of  teaching  ability  in  terms  of 
changes  produced  in  children;  formulation  of 
standard  tests  for  measuring  these  changes, 
and  so  on.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  devices 
so  far  constructed  will  ever  afford  a  valid 
and  reliable  method  of  measurement.  We 
need  to  carry  our  investigation  on  in  new 
directions. 

So  much  for  objections;  what  can  be  done 
to  overcome  them?  What  if  teaching  does 
not  lend  itself  to  accurate  measurement! 
Neither  does  a  large  piece  of  standing  tim¬ 
ber.  Does  a  lumberman  refuse  to  make  a 
price  for  it  because  he  cannot  measure 
every  tree  and  limb?  Well,  of  course  he 
does  not.  He  may  do  a  little  measuring 
here  and  there,  but  for  the  most  part  he 
relies  upon  judgment,  which  may  be  right 
or  may  be  wrong,  but  in  either  case  is  in¬ 
finitely  better  than  no  estimate  at  all.  Mis¬ 
takes  are  serious  but  not  fatal.  Producers 
measure  actors,  directors  measure  managers, 
patients  measure  practitioners  and  congrega¬ 
tions,  preachers,  often  by  very  cruel  and 
clumsy  standards,  and  pay  them,  sometimes 
a  great  deal  and  sometimes  very  little.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
heartache  and  more  or  less  injustice,  but  on 
the  whole  is  it  not  wholesome  and  fortunate 
that  patrons  are  able  to  make  some  distinc¬ 
tion  between  merit  and  incompetence? 
If  the  public  service  is  notably  lacking  in 
the  spirit  that  makes  industry  active  and 
enterprising,  it  is  probably  lack  of  distinc¬ 
tion  between  efficiency  and  inefficiency. 
The  movement  toward  the  use  of  score 
cards  for  rating  the  work  of  teachers  is  an 
attempt  to  put  the  estimation  of  their  serv¬ 
ices  upon  a  more  just  and  scientific  basis 
and  to  make  merit  rather  than  patronage 
and  favoritism  the  foundation  of  their 
advancement. 

Assuming  that  our  work  is  to  make  as 
good  a  rating  form  as  we  can,  while  the  per¬ 
fect  one  is  still  in  the  sky,  what  are  the 
principles  that  our  scheme  ought,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  meet? 
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(1)  The  score  card  should  be  adapted  to 
the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be 
used.  If  I  am  seeking  a  candidate  for  a  new 
position  for  which  she  has  had  no  real  ex¬ 
perience,  I  shall  be  content  with  facts  point¬ 
ing  to  probable  success.  I  may  like  to  know 
whether  she  is  sensible  or  erratic,  self- 
controlled  or  temperamental,  humble  or 
conceited.  Episcopalian  or  Holy-roller.  But 
when  she  has  had  a  thorough  tryout  with  a 
class  I  am  less  interested  in  these  hypothet¬ 
ical,  fortune-telling  traits.  I  will  confine 
my  attention  to  finding  out  just  what  she 
accomplished  while  working  on  the  job. 
Some  score  cards  need  to  make  much  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  traits,  attitudes  and  ac¬ 
quirements.  Our  card  for  rating  teachers  in 
service  will,  however,  confine  itself  to 
matters  of  demonstrated  performance. 

(2)  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  and 
much  to  be  lost  by  showing  teachers  their 
standings  in  traits  which  they  are  powerless 
to  control.  Personal  qualities  of  intellect, 
will,  and  temperament,  to  a  large  extent, 
fall  into  this  class.  They  are  not  proper 
subjects  for  discussion  with  teachers.  Com¬ 
parisons  here  are  particularly  odious.  Some 
of  them  are  an  irrevocable  part  of  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  psychological  make-up,  and 
largely  beyond  control.  To  brand  one  with 
any  degree  of  inferiority  on  this  account  is 
to  wound  his  deepest  sensibilities  and  arouse 
serious  antagonism  or  helpless  misery.  Our 
business  is  school  work  and  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  results.  Such  topics  as  intellectual 
capacity,  initiative,  resourcefulness,  natural 
ability,  poise,  would  better  appear  in  terms  of 
pupil  reaction.  It  may  be  that  the  owl 
ought  to  wake  up  and  show  more  animation 
or  the  terrier  sit  down  and  be  more  deliber¬ 
ative,  but  one  will  not  change  their  nature 
by  means  of  a  rating  card.  Where  anything 
is  to  be  gained  by  recognition  of  unusual 
personal  faults  or  merits,  they  should  be 
noted  separately  under  the  head  of  special 
strength  or  weakness.  Attention  would 
better  be  focused  on  pupil  activities  rather 
than  the  personal  charms  or  shortcomings 
of  teachers.  Instruction,  not  instructors, 
should  be  rated,  and  this  in  terms  of  results. 


(3)  Terms  should  be  those  capable  of 
unambiguous  definition.  Comparable  rat¬ 
ings  are  impossible  otherwise.  Unless  the 
points  on  which  report  to  be  made  are  care¬ 
fully  specified,  the  one  reporting  may  easily 
emphasize  some  one  part,  to  the  total  ex¬ 
clusion  of  others  equally  important.  Topics 
must  not  be  too  few,  otherwise  they  will 
be  too  general  or  else  too  scattered.  The 
list  must  not  be  too  long,  or  else  it  will  be 
cumbersome  to  make  out  and  equally  diffi¬ 
cult  to  examine.  It  must  include  really 
vital  factors,  no  non-essentials.  It  should 
be  a  definite  inventory  of  what  is  expected. 
The  only  solution  for  this  problem  would 
seem  to  be  a  small  manual  accompanying 
the  rating  card,  defining  the  terms  and  list¬ 
ing  subordinate  details  included  in  the 
larger  topics. 

(4)  Rating  cards  must  be  somewhat 
elastic  as  regards  the  demands  upon  the  in¬ 
spector’s  time  and  attention.  Theoretically, 
every  rating  should  be  a  composite  picture 
based  upon  a  summary  of  many  observa¬ 
tions.  But  practically  the  busy  executive 
must  do  this  as  he  does  everything  else, 
under  pressure  and  on  the  jump.  If  he 
has  time  or  assistance  to  undertake  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  each  or  any  teacher’s 
work,  the  rating  card  should  provide  for  it. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  he  must  resort  to  selec¬ 
tive  sampling,  that  also  should  be  possible 
without  prejudice  to  his  estimate.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  as  we  have  worked 
it  has  been  a  short  form  of  three  items: 
Management,  Instruction,  and  Professional 
Service;  a  second  form  of  six  items:  Routine, 
Control,  Methods,  Progress,  Professional 
Growth,  School  and  Community  Service; 
finally  a  third  form,  subdividing  each  of 
these  six  headings  into  a  number  of  sub- 
topics.  Routine,  for  instance  carries  Rec¬ 
ords,  Attendance,  Supplies,  Housekeeping, 
Hygiene,  Plans,  Program,  Time-saving 
devices. 

(5)  Theoretically,  the  terms  should  not 
overlap.  They  should  be  independent  of 
each  other.  Practically,  however,  some  in¬ 
fringement  of  terms  is  inevitable.  Most 
of  the  factors  that  make  a  good  school  are 
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mutually  dependent.  Time-saving  devices 
may  keep  pupils  busy  and  interested,  hence 
orderly,  making  a  good  showing  in  recita¬ 
tion,  doing  well  in  examinations,  and  con¬ 
ceivably  making  possible  demonstration 
lessons  and  other  professional  services. 
Everything  is  interrelated,  but  so  far  as 
possible  the  terms  should  be  mutually 
exclusive. 

(6)  The  terms  high,  average,  and  low 
are  more  impersonal  and  objective  than 
good,  fair,  and  poor  or  other  terms  which 
reflect  the  inspectors’  admiration  or  disgust 
rather  than  their  standing  on  a  mathe¬ 
matical  scale.  It  may  be  a  small  matter 
but  it  indicates  that  a  rating  purports  to 
mark  facts  not  feelings. 

(7)  Marks  should  be  freed  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  personal  bias,  hence  they  should 
be  scaled  according  to  the  normal  curve  of 
distribution.  On  a  five-step  scale  this  would 
call  for  approximately  5%  A’s,  20%  B’s, 
40%  C’s,  20%  D’s  and  5%  E’s,  providing 
the  group  was  wholly  unselected.  The  men 
to  whom  everybody  looks  good,  or  who  see 
everything  through  the  dark  spectacles  can 
grade  with  better  justice  if  they  adopt  the 
so-called  man-to-man  scale — select  the  best 
candidate  they  know  and  call  him  sample  A; 
select  the  worst  and  call  him  sample  E; 
cast  about  for  another  as  nearly  as  possible 
halfway  between,  and  call  him  C.  Others 
halfway  between  A  and  C  and  C  and 
E  complete  the  scale,  which  is  very 
useful  for  scaling  all  succeeding  candidates. 

(8)  For  ease  of  recording  and  quickness 
in  analyzing  scales  should  be  visual, 
graphical. 

(9)  Summaries  will  have  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  a  very  low  score  in 
certain  particulars  renders  a  teacher  worth¬ 
less  regardless  of  high  scores  in  other  mat¬ 
ters.  Perfect  accuracy  in  reports,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  no  substitute  for  weak  presentation 
of  subject  matter.  Good  marks  in  examina¬ 
tion  will  not  compensate  for  a  vicious  spirit 
in  control. 

(10)  Ratings  are  more  reliable  when 
made  on  a  single  trait  for  a  large  number 
of  persons  at  a  time  than  when  all 


traits  are  marked  at  one  time  for  a  single 
individual. 

(11)  All  ratings  should  be  from  objective 
data.  We  can  judge  a  trait  only  on  the 
basis  of  outward  manifestation.  If  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  exercise  of  the  trait  has  been 
given,  no  ratings  can  be  attempted.  Meas¬ 
urement  is  fair  only  when  we  measure 
change  produced  in  pupils  under  the  teach¬ 
er's  instruction;  i.  e.,  final  minus  initial 
scores,  with  proper  allowances  made  for 
deviation  from  standard,  such  as  intelligence 
quotient  and  other  matters  beyond  the 
teachers’  control. 

(12)  If  a  rating  scheme  is  to  be  truly 
helpful,  its  chief  element  must  be  self- 
improvement  through  self-rating.  Improve¬ 
ment  of  teachers  in  service  rests  directly 
upon  the  initial  step  of  self-criticism.  (Rugg). 
The  form  used  should  furnish  a  standard 
for  self-measurement,  self-criticism,  self- 
improvement.  Only  as  teachers  are  con¬ 
verted  to  right  standards  for  judgment  can 
rating  be  of  value  for  improving  teaching. 
The  standards  represented  on  the  score  card 
needs  to  be  supplemented  with  teachers* 
meetings,  discussions,  plans,  demonstration 
lessons,  exhibitions,  tests,  conferences,  pro¬ 
fessional  courses,  and  professional  reading. 

(13)  Objective  data  and  careful  analyses 
cannot  be  secured  through  a  few  hasty  in- 
spectional  trips  or  visits  to  a  teacher’s 
classroom.  Thorough  supervision  only  can 
guarantee  reliable  measurement  of  teaching 
efficiency. 

(14)  A  rating  scheme,  like  any  other 
mechanical  device  needs  to  be  handled  with 
intelligence  if  it  is  to  accomplish  any  useful 
purpose.  No  wise  leader  of  teachers  is  bone¬ 
headed  and  bone-hearted  enough  to  crush 
struggling  novices  or  other  weak  teachers  at 
the  beginning  of  their  growth  by  placing 
before  them  a  bald  statement  of  their  com¬ 
parative  inferiority,  instead  of  keeping  the 
emphasis  on  little  elements  of  success  that 
are  the  germs  of  growth  and  confidence. 
Nor  is  he  unwise  enough  to  stir  up  that  nat¬ 
ural  spirit  of  resentment  and  humiliation 
among  the  mass  of  fairly  good  teachers  who 
are  probably  doing  about  as  well  as  they  can 
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and  who  could  not  be  benefited  by  parading 
the  superior  talents  of  a  very  few  of  their 
more  gifted  colleagues  whose  attainments 
many  can  never  hope  to  approach.  The 
score  card  is  an  inventory  that  will  be  gone 
over  personally  and  privately,  with  plenty 
of  constructive  comments  along  with  bare 
numerical  ratings,  and  plans  laid  out  with 
the  teacher  for  the  definite  improvement  of 
every  weak  feature  of  the  work.  One  who 
has  ever  seen  a  corps  of  teachers  called  to 
the  office  in  a  body  and  handed  a  precise 
estimate  of  their  leading  faults  can  under¬ 


stand  why  so  many  principals  tend  to  give 
very  high  ratings  and  why  so  many  teachers 
oppose  ratings  altogether.  The  sight  of 
their  mortification  and  resentment  is  not 
pleasant  to  remember.  On  the  other  hand 
a  cooperative,  private  stock  taking  between 
supervisor  and  even  a  rather  inferior  teacher, 
with  definite  suggestions  as  to  how  others 
are  successful  in  overcoming  these  same  dif¬ 
ficulties,  is  often  a  pleasant  and  inspiring 
picture.  In  capable  hands,  the  score  card 
need  not  stand  in  the  way  of  perfectly  help¬ 
ful,  cooperative  relationship. 


Keep  the  Hell-fires  Burning 

WILLIAM  B.  SMITH,  M.  D. 

More  sound  sense  from  our  California  Counselor  who  knows  the  young  as  no  novelist  or  sensation 
seeker  can.  Mark  this:  that  from  James  Angell  of  Yale  down,  or  up,  to  the  high-school  deans,  the 

teachers  of  youth  agree  with  the  Kernville  sage. 


Everybody  seems  to  be  taking  a 
whang  at  flaming  youth  these  days. 
A  recent  issue  of  the  American 
Magazine  with  circulation  of  over  two  mil¬ 
lion  featured  two  companion  articles  by  two 
popular  story  writers,  one,  A.  P.  Terhune, 
sees  very  little  ahead  save  senseless  Bolshe¬ 
vistic  anarchy,  and  ruin  of  all  that  civilization 
holds  dear,  in  the  revolt  against  restraints, 
and  in  the  wild  freedom  of  youth.  He  says 
the  blame  rests  on  the  older  generation  who 
still  control  the  wheels  of  industry  and  the 
sources  of  power,  who  put  up  the  money  for 
youth^s  orgy  of  speed  and  spending,  and  the 
remedy  is  simply  to  cut  off  the  cash  supply. 
How  simple! 

The  other  and  companion  article  w’as  from 
the  pen  of  Harold  B.  Wright,  one  of  our  most 
prolific  producers  of  sentimental  novels. 
He,  while  not  excusing  the  excess  among 
those  flaming  youth  who  do  have  too  much 
of  someone  else’s  money  to  spend,  sees  the 
great  army  of  youth,  with  its  revolt  against 
sham  and  hypocrisy,  as  the  bright  and 
shining  hope  of  America’s  future.  He  states 


frankly  and  openly  that  what  youth  does 
without  shame  we  of  the  older  and  responsi¬ 
ble  generation  do  secretly  and  hideously 
behind  a  smug  front  of  hypocritical  saint¬ 
liness.  Oh,  Lares!  Oh,  Penates!  Oh,  Mores! 
Oh,  Tempora! 

Some  of  the  soberer  critics  who  burst  forth 
into  print  go  back  to  the  pages  of  recorded 
history  and  bring  evidence  to  bear  upon  the 
youth  problem  in  the  shape  of  notations  on 
the  fact  that  every  passing  generation  in  all 
history  has  been  astonished  and  horrified 
by  the  flaming  spirits  and  independent  action 
of  their  own  progeny.  They  reason  from 
this  analogy  that  the  present  age  is  no  more 
threatened  than  the  age  of  any  other  genera¬ 
tion  that  preceded  us.  It  seems  as  if  some¬ 
one  might  expose  the  heart  of  the  matter 
and  put  it  on  record.  Objective  criticism 
takes  the  whole  body  of  flaming  youth  and 
looks  for  a  bucket  of  water  big  enough  to 
put  out  the  fire.  Subjective  criticism  deals 
with  some  specific  youth  or  group  and  is  lost 
in  the  minute  details  of  the  dissection. 
Between  the  two  methods  the  truth  must  lie. 
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Here  again  is  one  of  the  social  problems 
where  the  family  should  be  used  as  the  unit 
of  observation.  We  are  constantly  forget¬ 
ting  this.  If  the  optimist  wishes  to  read  the 
historic  record  and  draw  the  conclusion  that 
man  comes  under  the  natural  process  of 
evolution  and  that,  so  far,  the  progress  has 
been  upward  and  ahead,  the  same  reader 
must  admit  that  every  race  and  color  of  men 
has  made  the  evolutionary  way  a  series  of 
cycles  which  all  show  distinct  upward  and 
downward  curves.  In  a  general  way  it  can 
be  said  that  when  the  family  is  coherent  and 
pure,  the  spirit  and  civilization  of  the  group, 
nation,  or  race  is  optimistic  and  on  the  up¬ 
ward  curve  of  the  cycle.  But  when  the 
family,  in  general,  is  corrupt,  loosely  knit 
or  antagonistic  within  itself,  or  immoral  and 
disrupted,  then  the  spirit  of  that  civilization 
is  pessimistic  and  on  the  downward  curve  of 
the  cycle  of  evolution. 

It  is  said  that  the  average  native  American 
family  at  this  time  consists  of  five  members, 
father,  mother,  and  three  children.  The 
correct  average  would  probably  give  a 
fraction  of  a  child  more  or  less.  It  is  also 
stated  repeatedly  that  the  best  and  most 
cultured  of  these  units  are  tending  to  lessen 
the  number  of  children  while  our  foreign 
born  units  increase  it. 

Another  thing  we  should  remember  is  the 
fact  that  our  industrial  type  of  modern 
civilization  presents  two  rather  distinct 
sorts  of  family  units,  the  urban  or  city  type 
that  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last  forty 
years,  and  the  rural  family  that  has  been 
losing  in  its  percentage  of  the  whole  for  the 
same  period.  In  America  there  is  now  a 
marked  tendency  to  resist  this  movement 
and  shift  the  family  again  from  city  to  coun¬ 
try  and  from  country  to  city  by  virtue  of  the 
motility  supplied  by  the  automobile.  Who 
can  say  but  that,  in  another  twenty  years, 
the  airplane  will  accelerate  this  shifting 
process  tremendously.  Here  again  the  for¬ 
eign-born  citizen  is  the  static  element  and 
tends  to  crowd  and  stay  in  the  cities. 

Now,  what  can  we  who  are  native  Ameri¬ 
cans  say  about  our  own  families  as  units  in 
this  study  of  tendencies,  objectives,  attitudes. 


outlook,  and  possibilities?  Yes!  You  and 
I,  O  gentle  reader! 

The  author  boasts  one  more  child  than 
the  average  above,  one  boy  and  three  girls. 
Two  of  these  were  born  in  typical  big  cities 
and  two  of  them  in  the  most  verdant  of  rural 
communities.  All  have  lived  in  the  country 
until  they  are  somewhat  lost  and  diffident 
in  the  city.  Even  their  parents  get  violent 
headaches  when  caught  in  the  jam  of  city 
traffic  and  excitement.  After  such  a  jaunt 
to  the  haunts  of  power  and  money  and  vice 
the  whole  family  sighs  with  relief  when  the 
home  site  is  regained. 

In  the  matter  of  health,  education,  and 
income,  this  family  and  the  bulk  of  those 
about  it,  can  be  graded  as  about  average. 
The  religious  and  spiritual  status  is  about 
average  1928  Protestant — which  means  very 
little  fear  of  Hell-fire,  very  little  outward 
show  of  reverence,  for  the  historic  family 
altar  has  been  lost  in  the  shuffle,  while  at¬ 
tendance  on  Sunday  school  and  evening 
service  is  fairly  faithful  unless  a  summer 
picnic  has  intervened.  Am  I  optimistic  or 
pessimistic  in  my  conclusions  from  the  study 
of  my  own  and  other  family  units  that  are 
constantly  under  my  eye?  On  the  whole — 
optimistic! 

One  thing  is  absolutely  certain.  These 
modern  families  are  of  exactly  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  as  were  the  preceding  families  in  which 
the  fathers  and  mothers  were  raised.  Most 
of  these  family  units  are  insured  against  acci¬ 
dent  and  will  have  a  much  better  chance  for 
a  general  education  than  their  immediate 
ancestors.  The  income  of  most  of  them  is 
more  than  double  that  of  the  average  family 
of  forty  years  ago,  and  has  to  be  to  survive 
at  all.  None  of  the  children  of  rural  families, 
and  few  in  the  city  that  I  know,  have  an 
allowance  of  money,  but  have  to  ask  for  it 
and  make  a  statement  when  they  ask. 
My  own  son  is  now  in  a  city  school  under  the 
care  of  a  widowed  sister  and  gets  a  small 
amount  of  spending  money  through  her. 
Nothing  very  flaming  about  that. 

What  do  I  notice  about  the  general  tend¬ 
encies,  attitudes,  objectives,  outlook,  and 
possibilities  of  these  personally  observed 
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units?  The  tendencies  are  the  same  as  I 
remember  thirty  years  ago.  Most  of  these 
fathers  and  mothers  will  hang  together  de¬ 
spite  the  alarming  increase  of  divorce  in  our 
daily  papers.  They  will  make  the  necessary 
accommodations  and  adjustments  along  the 
the  way.  The  children  play  and  fight,  love 
and  quarrel,  just  as  we  did  before  them — 
and  most  of  them  are  loyal  enough  to  fight 
for  one  another  when  the  occasion  seems  to 
offer.  The  tendencies  are  no  different  than 
they  were  forty  years  ago,  or  a  hundred,  or 
a  thousand.  It  is  the  circumstances  and 
environment  that  change — not  the  family 
tendencies. 

What  about  the  attitudes  within  these 
units?  Here  we  come  to  the  most  difficult 
subject  of  all,  and  yet  the  most  important  in 
trying  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the 
present  family  unit  in  the  evolutionary  cycle? 
Attitudes  are  the  result  of  experience, 
judgments  (which  are  themselves  the  result 
of  pertinent  thinking  about  experience),  and 
character.  The  family  attitudes  are  the 
result  of  addition,  subtraction,  and  cumula¬ 
tive  friction  and  adjustment  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  within  the  unit,  and  are,  therefore, 
in  a  state  of  constant  flux  and  growth.  That 
a  very  great  percentage  of  the  units  will 
remain  intact  means  that  the  children  will 
have  the  help  of  reason,  decency,  and  justice 
in  the  examples  set  before  them.  » 

That  the  permanent  attitudes  of  mind  of 
the  children  will  be  partly  formed  from 
within  the  family  and  partly  from  circum¬ 
stances,  association,  and  environment  with¬ 
out,  is  certain.  What  percentage  of  this 
influence  will  come  from  within  and  what 
from  without  depends  largely  on  how  long 
the  parents  can  maintain  a  center  of  interest 
for  the  youth  within  the  home  itself.  The 
rural  home,  in  this  respect,  has  infinitely 
less  to  compete  with  than  the  city  home. 

This  author  takes  heart  of  grace  from  the 
insistent  slogan  of  the  Watsonian  behavior- 
ists  that  “the  child  takes  its  mental  habits 
and  its  character  patterns  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  its  first  four  years”  So  we  can  yet 
challenge  outside  environment  to  do  its 
worst.  It  seems  that  the  modern  father  and 


mother  still  have  a  very  vital  and  blessed 
chance  to  influence  the  attitudes  and  tend¬ 
encies  of  the  American  family. 

The  objectives  and  possibilities  of  these 
families  are  still  in  the  flux  of  the  family 
furnace  and  will  be  so  long  as  the  youth  of 
ours  use  the  family  as  a  base.  Here  again  the 
rural  family  has  its  effective  word  to  say. 
Every  boy  can  find  something  interesting 
and  profitable  to  do  on  his  own  initiative — 
usually  with  the  object  of  making  money  of 
his  own.  He  finds  a  ready  and  sympathetic 
market  for  his  products  within  the  family — 
from  vegetables,  eggs,  rabbits,  to  angle 
worms  that  he  sells  to  Dad  in  the  fishing 
season.  There  are  usually  light  but  definite 
chores  that  he  is  expected  to  do  to  help  with 
the  family  living.  Rural  servants  are  rare 
and  hard  to  keep,  and  of  necessity  the  girls 
get  a  certain  modicum  of  discipline  within 
the  family.  The  wise  city  parent  may  well 
look  to  the  country  with  an  envious  heart — 
and  remember  hopefully  that  the  native 
American  family  is  shifting  back  to  these 
helpful  environments. 

Now  what  of  the  deadly  fears  that  lurk  and 
hide  along  the  way?  What  are  the  pitfalls 
we  anticipate  in  the  path  that  we  would 
guard  our  youth  from  and  guide  them  past? 
They  contain  the  meat  of  most  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  appearing  in  print.  They  can  be  very 
concisely  symbolized  by  such  material  things 
as — silk  stockings  and  short  skirts,  booze, 
and  license  in  sex  relations.  The  male  and 
the  female  of  the  species  are  no  different  in 
material  from  the  male  and  female  of  the 
preceding  families  as  far  back  as  you  care  to 
look.  That  should  never  be  forgotten. 

Silk  stockings  and  short  skirts  and  parked 
corsets  are  not  a  menace  to  health  in  the 
girls;  far  otherwise.  But  in  the  minds  of  the 
parents  they  are  an  invitation  to  undue  sex 
consciousness  during  the  unstable  years  be¬ 
fore  the  development  of  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility.  We  know  that  the  sex  ap¬ 
petite  is  developed  long  before  the  time  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  is  acquired. 
The  mothers  who  vie  with  their  own  daugh¬ 
ters  in  inviting  the  male  eye  and  attention 
excuse  themselves  on  the  ground  that  they  are- 
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responsible.  The  boy  of  to-day  will  take 
liberties  with  the  girl  just  as  the  preceding 
generation  would  and  did;  and  now,  as  then, 
the  extent  of  those  liberties  depends  upon 
the  girl.  Nature  made  it  that  way  and  it 
will  continue  to  be  that  way  whether  skirts 
are  long  or  short  and  hair  is  bobbed,  straight, 
or  curly.  A  single  standard  is  impossible 
on  the  upgrade  of  the  evolutionary  cycle,  for 
the  fundamental  reason  that  the  results  of 
liberty  and  license  in  the  case  of  the  girl  and 
the  boy  are  likely  to  be  an  illegitimate  child 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  easy  shifting  of 
responsibility  for,  and  care  of,  that  child  on 
the  other.  All  other  arguments  from  the 
evolutionary  angle  fall  by  the  wayside. 

So  silk  stockings  and  short  skirts  and  the 
parked  and  discarded  corset  are  the  material 
signs  of  the  darkest  pit  on  our  way.  What 
do  we  see  within  the  family  that  counteracts 
this  danger  ?  We  see  modern  girls  who  know 
the  physical  differences  in  form  and  function 
of  male  and  female.  The  rural  girl  gets  it 
by  association  with  her  animal  friends,  and 
the  city  girl  is  being  taught.  The  family 
stork  has  flapped  his  wings  off  over  the  far 
horizon.  In  other  words  the  modern  girl 
and  boy  can  see  Hell-fire  behind  license  in 
sex.  It  is  strictly  up  to  the  father  and 
mother  to  keep  the  hell-fires  burning  in  this 
particular  pitfall  despite  the  spread  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ways  and  means  of  avoiding  conse¬ 
quences  that  is  one  of  the  talking  points  of 
the  pessimist. 

On  the  other  hand  clear-sighted  honesty 
is,  in  itself,  one  of  the  finest  attributes  of 
modern  youth.  As  far  as  alcoholic  lawless¬ 
ness  among  youth  is  concerned,  the  family 
again  is  the  responsible  unit.  Inherited 
weaknesses  there  will  always  be  for  this,  as 
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well  as  for  any  other,  stimulating  or  sedative 
drug.  It  is  certainly  unsocial  to  pass  a  na¬ 
tional  law  and  then  so  universally  disregard 
it  as  to  make  its  enforcement  a  joke.  Many 
a  youth  of  either  sex  will  have  to  pay  the 
price  of  hard  experience  and  wasted  energy 
and  lost  time  before  this  family  evil  is  cor¬ 
rected.  But  the  next  generation  ought  to 
be  more  intelligent  than  this  one  and  there¬ 
fore  more  likely  to  stay  dry  if  it  votes 
dry. 

Let  me  close  with  a  diflFerent  thought  en¬ 
tirely,  but  one  that  is  pertinent.  Recently 
there  have  been  running  in  the  Christian 
Century  short  statements  from  men  of  some 
eminence  on  the  subject  of  “What  Makes 
Life  Worth  Living.”  Two  statements  from 
sources  so  diflFerent  as  to  be  almost  ludicrous 
come  from  Clarence  Darrow  and  from  “Mel” 
Trotter.  Clarence  Darrow  said  this,  “A 
deep  interest,  a  strong  emotion,  an  appealing 
cause,  have  made  me  forget  the  machinery 
of  existence  in  view  of  the  ends  I  have  always 
tried  to  reach.  ...  I  have  lived  in 
my  dreams  and  emotions.  I  have  lived  in 
them  so  strongly  that  I  have  been  practi¬ 
cally  unconscious  of  life.” 

“Mel”  Trotter,  the  man  who  “came 
back”  and  became  one  of  the  great  city 
mission  workers,  said  this,  “Every  day  He 
allows  me  to  help  somebody,  and  I  have 
succeeded  in  getting  myself  olF  my  hands — 
not  living  for  self,  but  for  Him  and  for  others, 
and  that  is  life  worth  living.”  If  we  allow 
for  the  difference  in  personal  philosophy,  how 
tremendously  significant  is  the  absolute 
similiarity  of  the  two  conclusions  as  to  what 
leads  to  a  happy  ending.  It  is  pertinent  to 
education,  and  especially  to  education  within 
the  family  unit. 
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DAVID  H.  PIERCE 

Mr.  Pierce  s  “  The  Teacher  s  Brass  Halo”  which  appeared  in  this  magazine  in  October^  1925^  drew 
more  praise  and  protest  than  any  article  appearing  here  in  years.  His  Professional  Career” 
which  appeared  in  October y  1926,  and  ”  Religion  and  Law,”  June,  1927,  brought  requests  for  more. 
Here  again  he  handles  without  gloves  some  matters  becoming  daily  more  disturbing.  Mr.  Pierce  is  an 

editorial  writer  on  the  Cleveland  News.” 


The  public  schools  have  always  been 
subjected  to  attacks.  Undoubtedly 
they  always  will  be.  And  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  majority  of  all  charges  that  has 
been,  is  and  will  be  leveled  against  them  is 
that  they  are  imperfect.  No  refutation  is 
possible. 

Specific  complaints,  however,  must  be 
considered  fairly  and,  if  they  are  justified  by 
the  facts,  given  an  adequate  response.  For 
example,  at  the  meeting  of  the  department 
of  superintendence  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  held  in  Boston  during 
February,  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of 
Harvard  University  charged  the  high  schools 
with  falling  properly  to  prepare  students  for 
college  work.  President  Lowell  drew  com¬ 
parisons  with  European  secondary  schools, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
own.  He  insisted  that  our  public  schools 
cost  too  much,  that  they  are  ineffectual, 
that  their  courses  are  superficial,  that  they 
waste  years  of  the  pupil’s  time  and  in  the  end 
shift  the  burden  of  educating  to  the 
colleges. 

School  superintendents  offered  refutation, 
and  accused  the  colleges  of  trying  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  high  schools,  by  exacting  foolish 
and  arbitrary  entrance  requirements. 

I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  the  relative 
merit  of  the  contenders  involved.  The 
significant  fact  is  that  all  were  seriously 
and  honestly  concerned  with  a  real  problem, 
a  heritage  from  the  early  days  of  American 
public  education.  There  can  be  no  perfect 
adjustment  that  will  satisfy  all  critics,  but 


compromises  are  possible — and  probable. 
In  this  path  lies  real  progress  in  public 
education. 

But  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  new  kind 
of  barrage  directed  at  our  public  schools.  It  is 
coming  from  sources  evidently  unfriendly  to 
a  continuation  of  the  democratic  experiment. 
The  public  is  being  told  that  schoolmen  are 
united  in  powerful  lobbies  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  special  legislation.  I  have 
heard  a  representative  of  a  farm  bureau  at¬ 
tempt  to  conjure  a  picture  of  teachers  camp¬ 
ing  upon  the  steps  of  a  state  assembly  ih  an 
alleged  effort  to  milk  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth  dry.  What  is  more  signif¬ 
icant,  however,  is  that  the  opponents  of 
better  education  are  organizing,  subsidizing 
lobbies  and  issuing  considerable  publicity. 
The  substance  of  all  complaints  is  that 
school  costs  are  excessive  and  must  come 
down.  Teachers’  salaries  must  be  cut. 
“Frills,”  always  a  delightful  and  conven¬ 
ient  expression,  must  be  eliminated. 

“Let  us  go  back,  back  to  the  days  of — 
well,  let’s  go  back  somewhere.  How  far  we 
should  retreat  is  never  made  clear  but  what 
difference  does  that  make?  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  describe  an  idyllic  pastorale 
of  the  days  when  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother  were  little  children.  Forget  the 
poor  ventilation,  the  inadequate  instruction 
at  the  hands  of  incompetent,  badly  trained 
teachers,  the  absence  of  health  education, 
physical  education,  the  unattractive  text¬ 
books.  Forget  everything  but  the  fancy 
tales  which  suit  the  propagandists. 
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The  underlying  motive  is  tax  reduction  at 
the  expense  of  the  schools.  And  the  way  to 
secure  it  is  to  make  the  criticism  general 
enough  to  find  agreement  from  as  many 
individuals  and  groups  as  possible. 

Unfortunately,  many  schoolmen  are  not 
prepared  to  confront  the  opposition.  They 
are  not  equipped  with  all  data  necessary  to 
meet  the  stock  arguments. 

Some  time  ago  I  listened  to  an  address 
'  by  the  office  manager  of  a  large  industrial 

j  concern.  He  was  speaking  before  a  school¬ 

master’s  club.  A  superintendent  of  schools 
'  had  asked  him  to  give  his  opinion  of  the 
public  schools,  the  high  schools  in  particular. 

1  “I  find,”  the  manager  said,  “that  the 
1  graduates  we  get  cannot  submit  to  the  rules 
we  lay  down.  They  act  as  if  they  know 
more  about  the  details  of  the  jobs  than  we 
1  do.  While  we  have  determined  that  a  sav- 
I  ing  can  be  made  by  posting  mail  in  a  certain 
f  way,  our  employees  fresh  from  the  public 
!  school  may  insist  upon  doing  the  work 
j  differently.” 

!  Was  there  a  reply  from  the  audience  of 
I  schoolmen?  There  was  not!  They  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  a  criticism  that  is 
heard  every  day  and  requires  only  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  thought  to  refute. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  store  manager  was 
;  also  asked  for  his  views. 

'  “Our  boys  and  girls  do  not  spell  cor- 
'  rectly,”  he  offered. 

'  How  should  the  superintendent  or  princi- 
pal  answer  the  complaint  that  his  graduates 
are  not  amenable  to  discipline?  He  should 
inquire  what  an  employer  expects  of  any 
healthy  boy  or  girl  who  has  been  subjected 
I  for  twelve  years  to  an  educational  system 
which  democratically  emphasized  the  great 
1  value  of  independence  in  thought  and  action. 

i  He  should  proceed  further. 

;  “You  called  up  my  school  and  urged  me 
i  to  recommend  one  of  my  brightest  graduates 

(for  a  position  in  your  office.  I  complied 
with  your  demand.  I  gave  you  a  lad  who 
^  has  ranked  throughout  his  four  years  among 
J  the  highest  ten  per  cent,  of  his  class.  He 

i  has  been  a  leader  in  a  dozen  school  activities. 

He  is  capable  of  doing  more  than  licking 


stamps.  Yet  you  thrust  him  into  a  routine 
position  and  then  complain  because  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  do  what  he  cannot  possibly  do, 
behave  like  a  machine.  If  you  have  a 
routine  job  open,  inquire  for  a  boy  or  girl  of 
mediocre  ability,  one  who  would  enjoy  that 
kind  of  work.  But  you  insist  upon  a  high- 
powered  engine  when  all  you  need  is 
an  old  fashoned  hand-driven  machine. 
Do  you  suppose  all  boys  and  girls  are  alike? 
Do  you  imagine  they  can  be  made  to  react 
alike  to  a  given  situation?” 

Public-school  officials,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  making  a  grave  mistake  if  they  contend 
that  all  money  thrown  into  education,  no 
matter  when  or  for  what  purpose,  is  bound 
to  produce  valuable  results.  It  is  an  ut¬ 
terly  false  notion.  There  is  nothing  sacred 
about  the  dollar  which  goes  into  the  school, 
the  church,  or  into  the  drug  store.  It  may 
be  spent  with  the  view  in  mind  of  obtaining 
a  definite  return,  either  in  tangibles  or  in¬ 
tangibles,  but  nevertheless  in  something  that 
will  add  to  the  betterment  of  society.  But 
a  dollar  handed  to  a  theological  mounte¬ 
bank  is  money  thrown  away.  So  is  a  dollar 
expended  upon  a  quack  cure  for  tuber¬ 
culosis.  But  equally  so  is  a  dollar  which  goes 
into  the  educational  fund  when  it  is  ulti¬ 
mately  expended,  let  us  say,  upon  the  ex¬ 
cessive  and  unwarranted  salary  of  an  ex¬ 
cessively  adored  football  coach.  The  tax¬ 
payer  is  entitled  to  an  accounting  for  his 
dollar. 

The  schoolman,  I  contend,  should  not 
cringe  before  opposition.  And  he  should 
not  wreck  his  organization  or  sacrifice  the 
children  under  his  care  by  denying  to  them 
the  advantages  to  which  they  are  entitled  in 
order  to  produce  lads  who  can  behave  like 
mechanical  beings.  His  goal  must  be  the 
production  of  healthy,  intelligent  citizens 
in  a  democracy.  Any  other  kind  would 
ultimately  and  speedily  destroy  any  nation 
of  which  they  are  part.  In  a  world  where 
international  trade  competition  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  characteristic,  the  victory  will  go  to  the 
country  which  can  best  combine  its  physical 
resources  with  the  hands  and  brains  of  its 
citizens.  Transforming  young  men  and 
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women  of  superior  intelligence  into  robots 
trained  to  lick  stamps  is  the  quickest  way  to 
lose  the  race. 

It  is  incumbent,  however,  upon  school 
officials  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of 
industry.  Nothing  is  gained  by  endlessly 
arguing  the  relative  merits  of  Latin  over 
German,  or  Greek  over  manual  training. 
Suffice  to  say,  we  live  in  an  age  when  the 
automobile,  the  radio,  and  the  airplane  are 
commonplace  phenomena.  The  child  who 
emerges  from  high  school  without  knowing 
even  the  slightest  detail  concerning  any  of 
these  inventions  is,  to  say  the  least,  handi¬ 
capped.  We  need  our  purely  cultural 
subjects  and  always  will.  We  must  retain 
our  bonds  with  the  past.  In  American  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  the  year  1928  there  must  be 
neither  a  purely  cultural  nor  a  purely 
practical  training. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  where  the  line 
should  be  drawn.  Probably  no  one  knows. 
Public  education  must  be  sensitive  to  in¬ 
dustry’s  needs,  but  industry  must  be  fair 
enough  to  understand  that  no  school,  how¬ 
ever  thoroughly  equipped,  can  be  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  store  or  factory. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a  superintendent 
makes  a  concession  to  business  which  no 
self-respecting  educator  can  be  justified  in 
offering.  The  creation  of  a  school  for 
children  of  normal  intelligence  designed  to 
give  them  the  rudiments  of  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  following  a  course  in  the  grades,  but 
with  no  contact  or  connection  with  the 
regular  high  school  and  with  no  possible  out¬ 
let  to  a  college,  is  to  be  deplored.  The 
excuse  which  has  been  offered  is  that  chil¬ 
dren  receiving  such  training  would  otherwise 
leave  school  early.  The  philosophy  used  to 
justify  the  creation  of  such  an  institution  is 
the  philosophy  of  determinism.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  career  of  a  child  of 
normal  intelligence  can  safely  be  mapped 
because  the  earning  power  of  its  parents 
happens  To^be,  small.  And  upon  that  as¬ 


sumption  schools  are  being  erected  in  the 
United  States,  bolstered  by  a  Prussian 
theory  which  Prussia  has  discarded  for  the 
more  democratic  and  fundamentally  Amer¬ 
ican  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  all, 
within,  of  course,  the  limitations  of  a  child’s 
mental  ability. 

School  administrators  are  naturally  in  a 
haze  during  this  era  of  rapid,  accelerated 
industrial  development.  It  is  not  the  time 
for  calm  reasoning.  Naturally,  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  to-day  which  professes  to  deal  with 
the  modern  philosophy  of  education  is  apt 
to  be  enveloped  in  fog.  Authors  begin 
nowhere  and  end  in  the  same  place. 

The  only  safe  position  to  take,  during  this 
period  of  flux,  is  the  reassertion  and  re¬ 
valuation  of  essentially  democratic  princi¬ 
ples.  The  schools  must  change  in  form  and 
content.  But  the  guiding  philosophy  of  an 
equal  opportunity  for  every  child,  regardless 
of  his  ancestry,  his  color,  or  the  bank  ac¬ 
count  of  his  father  must  prevail.  A  curtail¬ 
ment  of  school  appropriations  without 
cause,  merely  in  the  interest  of  a  false 
economy,  will  bring  its  speedy  deleterious 
effects.  Professor  Lester  F.  Ward,  ranked 
among  the  greatest  of  American  sociologists, 
wrote  some  years  ago  that  the  reduction 
of  school  appropriations  in  a  southern  state 
was  felt  twenty  years  latei  in  the  poorer 
quality  of  its  public  officials. 

If  we  sacrifice  the  vestiges  of  a  common 
culture  for  pseudo-efficiency  we  are  going  to 
pay,  and  pay  dearly.  The  richer  tie  in¬ 
tellectual  equipment  of  America’s  youth, 
regardless  of  class,  the  better  qualified  it  will 
be  to  meet  the  demands  of  any  situation. 

Educators  must  find  a  modus  vivendi 
with  industrialists.  The  task  is  not  hard. 
But  let  the  schoolmen  assert  their  manhood. 
The  founders  of  American  public  education, 
Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard,  never 
ran  away  from  opposition.  Their  success¬ 
ors  can  profit  by  a  study  of  their  public 
careers. 


Ethics  of  Teachers 


SARAH  T.  MUIR 


Three  essentials  appear  in  the  treatise  undertaking  to  define  a  profession:  Organization  {we  have 
it).  Skill  based  on  the  study  of  the  appropriate  science  {we  are  getting  it).  A  code  of  conduct. 
{Our  National  Association  will  adopt  one.)  Miss  Muir,  who  is  chairman  of  its  committee  on  Ethics 
and  a  public-school  woman  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  here  gives  a  preliminary  study  pointing  the  way. 


A  STATEMENT  of  ethical  principles — 
call  it  a  code  of  ethics,  if  you  will — 
for  the  teaching  profession  cannot  be 
drawn  up  in  a  day.  And  when  it  is  finally 
formulated,  it  will  be  subject  to  constant 
revision.  That  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
anything  unstable  about  the  fundamentals 
of  ethical  conduct  as  applies  to  teachers,  but 
that  circumstances  so  affect  conditions  that 
what  seemed  a  good  wording  of  the  principles 
involved  at  one  writing  has  to  be  cast  aside 
and  a  new  statement  attempted. 

The  committee  on  ethics  of  the  profession 
has  steadfastly  aimed  during  the  four  years 
of  its  existence  to  prepare  for  the  members 
of  the  National  Education  Association  a 
statement  of  ethical  principles  which  should 
express  the  basic  beliefs  of  those  who  con¬ 
sider  teaching  a  profession. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  a  careful  study 
was  made  earlier  of  all  existing  codes  for 
teachers.  The  common  principles  among 
them  were  considered,  the  limitations  ap¬ 
parent  in  most  of  them  were  pointed  out. 
That  investigation  showed  the  committee 
and  others  who  have  followed  the  work  of 
the  committee  that  the  body  of  teachers 
themselves  had  had  rather  little  to  do  with 
writing  these  codes,  that  the  codes  had  too 
little  publication,  that  serious  study  of  the 
whole  subject  was  needed  if  teachers  were  to 
have  any  such  respect  for  these  rules  of 
conduct  as  physicians  and  other  members  of 
professions  feel  for  theirs. 

This  committee  fell  back  upon  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  method  to  find  out  what  teachers 


thought  about  certain  practices  which  have 
been  rather  generally  held  to  be  unethical. 
That  it  was  a  good  questionnaire  and  of 
consuming  interest  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  though  the  letter  was  sent  out  in 
December  and  the  committee  has  worked 
valiantly,  the  wealth  of  material  which 
flowed  in  in  response  has  not  been  thoroughly 
sifted  yet. 

Thirty-nine  ethical  pronouncements  were 
so  worded  that  a  “yes”  or  “no”  answer 
could  be  given.  Space  was,  however,  left 
for  qualified  answers.  At  the  foot  of  the 
sheet  the  recipient  was  asked  to  list  in  order 
of  their  seriousness  and  frequency  the  six 
most  unethical  practices  in  which  he  had 
observed  that  members  of  the  profession  en- 
gage. 

May  I  say  in  passing  that  this  committee 
took  pains  to  see  that  the  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  all  types  of  teachers  in  all  geographi¬ 
cal  locations.  To  each  state  was  sent  the 
quota  proportionate  to  the  membership  in 
the  N.  E.  A.,  the  largest  number,  238,  going 
to  Pennsylvania  and  the  smallest,  4,  to 
Nevada. 

The  mailing  lists  used  were  submitted  on 
request  by  the  executive  secretaries  of  the 
state  organizations.  Unfortunately,  ten 
states  and  territories  did  not  send  in  names 
of  representative  members  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
hence,  questionnaires  could  not  be  sent  to 
these  states. 

From  these  3,145  questionnaires,  there 
were  1,606  replies  at  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  this  report.  Considering  the  fact  that  a 
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follow-up  was  not  sent  nor  a  return  envelope 
and  postage  included,  this  percentage  of 
responses  may  be  considered  satisfactory. 

As  the  questionnaires  came  in  they  were 
placed  in  three  groups  according  to  whether 
they  came  from  chief  executives,  admin¬ 
istrative  subordinates,  and  classroom  teach¬ 
ers.  Under  chief  executives  were  placed 
replies  from  persons  who  hold  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions  such  as  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  presidencies,  and  superintendencies 
of  schools.  Under  administrative  sub¬ 
ordinates  were  placed  questionnaires  from 
such  persons  as  assistant  superintendents, 
principals,  assistant  principals,  and  deans. 
Under  teachers  were  placed  all  persons  not 
included  in  the  two  aforementioned  groups. 
This  list  included,  particularly,  classroom 
teachers  and  supervisors.  The  responses  of 
the  members  of  these  three  groups  have  been 
kept  separate. 

Direct  answers  to  the  questions  have  been 
tabulated  for  all  groups,  but  lack  of  time 
and  of  clerical  help  halted  us  in  the  midst  of 
our  labors  and  so  far  comments  have  been 
classified  from  only  one  list  of  those  respond¬ 
ing — that  of  the  chief  executives.  These 
illuminating  comments,  by  the  way,  furnish 
much  of  the  charm  and  value  of  this  study. 

A  summary  of  as  much  of  this  material 
as  was  available  is  in  your  hands  in  printed 
form.  It  is  my  intention,  therefore,  to  com¬ 
ment  briefly  on  the  replies  to  the  thirty-nine 
original  questions  and  to  call  attention  to 
what  seem  significant  likenesses  as  well  as 
differences  in  the  opinions  of  representatives 
of  the  three  classes  to  the  problems  pre¬ 
sented. 

*Ts  it  ethical?”  asks  the  questionnaire 
and  then  follows  the  list  of  practices.  Class¬ 
room  teachers,  administrative  subordinates 
and  chief  executives  are  alike  in  placing  item 
listed  as  number  six  in  the  questionnaire  at 
the  head  of  unethical  practices.  For  “a 
school  official  to  fail  to  recommend  one  of 
his  teachers  for  a  position  in  another  com¬ 
munity  because  he  does  not  want  to  lose 
her  services”  is  condemned  by  95.75%  of 
the  classroom  teachers,  96.40%  of  the 
administrative  subordinates,  and  94.57% 


chief  executives.  One  might  surmise  that 
the  unanimity  of  disapproval  may  not  mean 
that  such  a  pronouncement  needs  a  place  in  a 
code  of  ethics  at  all.  It  may  mean  that  the 
practice  is  so  rare  that  everyone  could  vote 
blithely  against  it  without  much  considera¬ 
tion.  A  study  of  comments  upon  it  will  no 
doubt  reveal  what  shading  should  be  given 
to  the  statement  if  it  is  to  be  included. 

All  groups  are  likewise  in  agreement  in 
giving  second  place  in  their  disapproval  to 
“the  violation  of  official  correspondence  or 
conversation  among  teachers,”  classroom 
teachers  standing  94.58%  against  it,  ad¬ 
ministrative  subordinates,  94.59%;  and  chief 
executives  94.57%. 

Chief  executives  and  administrative  sub¬ 
ordinates  both  give  third  place  in  their  vote 
against  the  practice  of  “endeavoring  to 
secure  or  to  maintain  position  by  innuendo, 
exploitation,  complimentary  press  notices 
or  advertising.”  Classroom  teachers  follow 
closely,  placing  this  fifth. 

“To  discuss  deficiencies  of  pupils  in  such 
a  way  as  would  embarrass  them  or  their 
parents”  is  frowned  on  by  all  groups. 

“To  act  as  an  agent  for,  or  receive  a  com¬ 
mission,  royalty,  or  anything  of  value  from 
books  or  supplies  in  the  purchase  of  which 
he  exercises  official  decision”  has  the  dis¬ 
approval  of  approximately  93%  of  all  who 
replied,  thus  placing  this  practice  in  either 
fourth  or  fifth  place  in  the  taboo. 

“To  teach  one’s  religious,  political,  or 
other  private  beliefs  to  pupils”  is  considered 
unethical  by  9i|%  of  the  classroom  teach¬ 
ers,  93!%  of  the  subordinate  executives, 
and  90%  of  the  chief  executives,  the  re¬ 
spective  places  on  the  lists  being  seventh, 
fifth,  and  sixth. 

Since  it  is  not  my  intention  to  consider  all 
the  thirty-nine  questions,  I  shall  proceed  to 
those  which  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lists  and  leave  you  to  read  the  questionnaire 
as  it  appears  in  the  printed  report. 

Here  again  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
four  lowest  places  are  assigned  in  all  three 
groups  to  the  same  practices.  The  least 
unethical  practice  for  all  lists  is  “the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  position  in  a  community  where 
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a  relative  is  a  member  of  the  board  or  is 
superintendent  of  schools.”  Comments  on 
this  item  mention  it  as  “unwise,”  “inexpedi¬ 
ent,”  “very  poor  judgment.  It  is  like  loan¬ 
ing  money  to  a  relation.”  The  fact  that  it 
is  listed  at  the  end  does  not  indicate,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  considered  ethical,  but  merely 
less  flagrant  a  violation  of  ethics  than 
thirty-eight  other  practices. 

Rated  as  thirty-eight  in  all  lists  is  “failure 
to  censure  and  disclose  unprofessional  or 
immoral  conduct  including  inefficiency 
within  the  profession.”  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  assumed  that  this  does  not  imply  that 
teachers  condone  such  conduct,  but  that 
“censuring  and  disclosing”  such  conduct 
might  involve  procedure  not  considered 
within  the  province  of  the  teacher. 

The  thirty-seventh  and  thirty-sixth  places 
are  held  by  items  about  accepting  gifts  from 
pupils  and  “doing  more  than  to  vote  for 
candidates  in  a  political  campaign.” 

As  has  been  indicated  before,  the  foregoing 
brief  analysis  is  only  part  of  the  story.  This 
shows  how  the  different  persons  in  the  three 
groups  have  reacted  to  the  thirty-nine 
queries  submitted  to  them  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  still  more  illuminating  matter 
which  appears  in  the  comments  and  original 
cases  cited  by  those  who  answered  the 
questionnaire  has  so  far  been  tabulated  only 
for  the  group  of  chief  executives.  A  glance 
at  that  material  reveals  much  to  guide  the 
committee,  but  until  replies  of  all  groups 
can  be  passed  in  review  together,  no  authori¬ 
tative  deductions  can  be  made. 

Many  of  those  who  have  made  careful 
study  of  the  whole  matter  believe  that 
principles  of  ethics  can  be  deduced  only 
from  an  analysis  of  cases  as  has  been  done 
by  engineers  and  members  of  some  other 
professions.  These  comments  will  no  doubt 
furnish  cases  enough  to  buttress  the  code 
which  the  committee  is  preparing. 

Clear-cut  distinctions,  keen  discussions  of 
existing  ills,  suggestions  for  improvement  of 
actual  conditions  are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
comments  on  the  thirty-nine  questions  and 
in  the  lists  of  six  most  flagrant  abuses  of 
ethical  practices. 


To  be  sure,  some  of  the  perplexities  con¬ 
fided  to  this  committee  do  not  come  within 
the  province  of  ethics  at  all,  it  would  seem. 
One  member  of  the  chief  executives  group 
puts  down  “undue  timidity”  as  one  of  the 
six  most  unethical  practices.  Some  of  us 
would  claim  that  such  a  characteristic,  while 
unfortunate,  is  none  the  less  about  as  little 
to  be  remedied  by  a  code  of  ethics  as  freckles 
would  be.  Other  items  listed  might  be 
characterized  as  inexpedient,  impractical,  or 
out  of  taste  rather  than  unethical.  How¬ 
ever,  it  will  be  conceded  that  nearly  all 
point  to  the  need  of  a  clearly  defined  state¬ 
ment  of  cases  and  the  publication  of  a  code. 

From  516  returns,  representing  41  states, 
1,698  unethical  practices  were  tabulated. 
Of  these  1,698  practices,  370  were  different. 
Most  of  them  were  mentioned  only  once, 
twice,  or  a  few  times  and  are,  therefore,  not 
to  be  considered  as  particularly  significant. 
The  replies  varied  all  the  way  from  “apply¬ 
ing  for  positions  not  known  to  be  vacant” 
to  “failure  to  love  the  world”  and  “failure 
to  accept  one’s  location  in  ‘California 
style.’”  Ten  unethical  practices  mentioned 
most  frequently  are  herewith  listed.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  they  are  items  listed 
by  chief  executives,  no  other  findings  being 
available  at  this  writing. 

Item  Frequency 

1.  Applying  for  positions  not  known 

to  be  vacant .  lOl 

2.  Breaking  a  contract  to  accept 

another  position .  93 

3.  Failure  to  give  all  pertinent  data 


when  writing  recommendations. .  8l 

4.  Bidding  or  underbidding  for  posi¬ 
tions .  69 

5.  Failure  to  support  school  policies 

until  they  are  changed,  even 
though  one  does  not  agree  with 
them .  61 

6.  Failure  to  be  a  progressive  stu¬ 
dent  of  education .  52 

7.  Endeavoring  to  secure  or  to  main¬ 

tain  a  position  by  innuendo,  ex¬ 
ploitation,  complimentary  press 
notices  or  advertising .  49 
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8.  Going  over  the  heads  of  one’s 

superiors .  44 

9.  Failure  to  withdraw  outstanding 
applications  when  a  position 

has  been  accepted .  37 

10.  Criticizing  other  members  of  the 

profession  unjustly .  37 


The  committee  has  been  strengthened  by 
four  years  of  investigation  in  the  belief  that 
a  code  is  needed  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  increased  power  and  better 
training  of  teachers  demands  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  professional  conduct. 

2.  Those  who  have  taken  up  the  profes¬ 
sion  seriously  are  guided  by  worthy  ethical 
principles  in  the  main,  but  need  support. 

3.  The  working  principles  of  those  who 
look  upon  teaching  as  a  profession  should 
be  made  available  to  all  that  those  who  are 
entering  the  profession  may  have  as  a  guide 
a  definition  of  what  a  professional  teacher  is. 

4.  For  the  sake  of  the  teacher  himself 
and  in  the  interests  of  education  there  should 
be  a  formulated  code  of  ethics  and  means 
established  to  give  authority  to  the  code. 

Until  the  study  begun  can  be  completed, 
it  would  be  unscientific  as  well  as  over- 
venturesome  for  this  committee  to  formulate 
a  code.  However,  one  might  hazard  a  few 
guesses  about  the  tenor  of  some  general 
principles  to  be  included: 

1.  Fairness  of  teachers  to  their  superiors 
and  of  superiors  to  their  teachers. 

2.  Scorn  of  vulgar  advertising  of  oneself. 

3.  Frowning  on  the  broadcasting  of  pri- 
"vate  information  learned  about  one’s  pupils. 

4.  Tolerance  indicated  by  avoidance  of 
stirring  race,  political,  or  religious  controver¬ 
sies  in  school. 

5.  Respect  for  one’s  profession  indicated 
by  defense  of  one’s  colleagues,  urging  the 
fit  to  enter,  keeping  abreast  of  the  times. 

6.  Maintenance  of  one’s  identity  not 
simply  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  factor  in  the 
social,  political,  civic,  religious  life  of  the 
community. 

The  committee  expects  to  complete  its 
work  and  present  a  statement  of  ethical 
principles  well  buttressed  by  illustrative 
material  gleaned  from  this  study. 


QUESTIONNAIRES  SENT  TO  STATES 


State  Number 

Alaska  15 

Arizona  9 

California  161 

Colorado  46 

Connecticut  39 

Delaware  6 

Florida  47 

Georgia  80 

Idaho  27 

Illinois  218 

Indiana  115 

Iowa  123 

Kansas  88 

Kentucky  62 

Louisiana  58 

Maine  33 

Maryland  40 

Massachusetts  100 

Michigan  138 

Minnesota  105 

Missouri  163 

Montana  31 

Nebraska  65 

Nevada  4 

New  Mexico  ^  26 

North  Carolina  141 

North  Dakota  29 

Ohio  200 

Oklahoma  76 

Oregon  35 

Pennsylvania  238 

Rhode  Island  17 

South  Carolina  68 

South  Dakota  42 

Texas  192 

Utah  21 

Vermont  10 

Washington  65 

West  Virginia  80 

Wisconsin  116 

Wyoming  16 

Total  3145 


Data  was  not  available  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  states  and  territories:  Alabama,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  District  of  Columbia,  Mississippi,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Virginia,  Hawaii. 


Women  Teachers  in  Politics 

ISABEL  LAWRENCE 

When  a  gentlewoman  of  the  Brooklyn  schools  was  put  on  trial  for  failing  to  attend  the  sale  of  war  bonds 
entrusted  to  her  she  made  what  was  an  honest  defense:  that  she  was  appointed  to  teach  Latin^  that  she 
was  examined  only  in  this  subject,  that  her  certificate  declared  her  competent  to  teach  the  classics. 
Miss  Lawrence,  who  has  taught  many  teachers  in  the  state  college  in  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  agrees 
with  the  remarks  of  Frank  Wilsey  made  while  presiding  at  the  trial  of  the  Brooklyn  teacher:  “  The 
very  essence  of  the  public  school  is  civic,  social,  and  political.  Every  teacher  is  employed  to  teach 
pure  politics.  There  is  no  justification  in  taxing  all  the  people  to  teach  Latin  to  the  children  of  some 
unless  the  teacher,  by  means  of  that  subject,  can  train  a  good  citizen.**  If  you  don*t  teach  politics,  says 
Miss  Lawrence,  you  should  do  so,  or  find  some  other  means  of  earning  a  living.  If  you  are  in  politics, 
dear  madam,  you  are  leading  a  fuller,  better  life. 

There  is  a  cartoon  picturing  Black  grows.  Even  the  grown-up  is  actually  in- 
Sambo  driving  his  donkey  cart  jured  by  the  efforts  to  educate  him  when  he 
through  the  mud.  His  relatives  have  is  not  “all  there.” 
discovered  him  and  are  piling  into  the  cart.  But  this  understanding  should  be  gained 
With  one  desperate,  backward  glance,  in  the  Teachers  College,  you  say.  This  is 
Sambo  shouts,  asking  for  the  impossible.  Knowledge  of 

“Get  off!  Get  offl  Dis  mule  don*  con-  the  ground  must  be  obtained  on  the  ground, 
nec*  wid  de  groun*.’*  The  college  gives  admirable  training  in  the 

Education  ceases  when  it  “don*  connec*  use  of  tools,  technique  to  use.  What  to 
wid  de  ground.**  Teachers  may  pile  on  the  look  for  and  how  to  interpret  can  be  taught 
wagon  for  the  sake  of  the  drive — teachers  through  books,  lectures,  practice,  and  ob- 
who  know  nothing  of  the  roadway,  who  whip  servation  in  a  limited  field,  under  the  in- 
the  donkey  without  even  glancing  back-  spiration  of  fine  teachers;  but,  after  all,  the 
ward  to  see  whether  his  hind  feet  touch  the  best  send-off  for  the  young  teacher  is  a  vivid 
earth  or  are  kicking  wildly  in  the  air.  sense  that  she  will  fail  if  she  does  not  gain  a 

“With  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding,**  sympathetic  understanding  of  each  in- 
says  Solomon;  but  understanding  the  ground  dividual  in  the  classes  she  teaches,  and 
of  education  is  a  task  for  a  Solomon  and  one  realize  that  this  knowledge  will  be  incom- 
exceedingly  difficult  for  the  young  teacher,  plete  until  she  also  understands  the  in- 
The  greater  part  of  this  ground  is  invisible  fluences  that  are  molding  him.  This  study 
in  the  schoolroom.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  is  her  first  duty  in  any  position  she  may 
boy  is  in  school.  Another  fraction  is  his  secure. 

father  and  mother.  His  boy-scout  work  Stevenson  speaks  of  choosing  a  profession 
furnishes  a  part  of  him.  (Listen  to  his  “to  live  by  and  to  serve  with.**  Innumer- 
comments  after  he  has  assisted  in  entertain-  able  brilliant,  lovely  young  women  choose 
ing  men*s  organizations  visiting  the  city.)  the  profession  of  teaching  to  live  by. 
His  gang,  every  grown-up  he  has  watched,  Whether  they  ever  choose  it  or  use  it  to 
all  have  contributed  parts  of  his  complex,  serve  with  depends  upon  the  development 
Moreover,  no  teacher  can  educate  a  fraction  of  their  sympathies. 

of  a  boy.  He  is  an  obstinate  whole  that  There  is  danger  of  a  backward  current  in 
defies  dissection  as  much  as  any  bud  that  the  lives  of  our  best  educated  young  people 
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setting  against  the  democracy  which  makes 
sympathy  with  all  humanity  possible.  The 
struggle  to  get  an  education  sometimes  pro¬ 
duces  selfishness.  The  strain  to  get  college 
degrees  may  interfere  perforce  with  service 
to  one’s  fellows.  College  sequestrates.  So¬ 
rority  functions  may  tend  to  turn  the  girl’s 
desires  toward  aristocracy.  There  is  a 
tendency  akin  to  that  of  Meredith’s  egoist 
to  avoid  anyone  “with  no  style  on  his  hat, 
his  coat,  his  shoes,  or  on  anything  that  is 
his.” 

Professor  Raymond  Moly,  of  Barnard 
College,  says  that  the  tragedy  of  Main 
Street  is  that  the  college  graduates  who 
return  to  it  do  not  raise  the  level  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  manners  in  the  least.  They 
choose  to  dwell  apart  on  little  isles  of  cul¬ 
ture.  The  young  league  of  voters  recently 
formed  in  most  colleges  and  universities  is 
helping  to  change  this  attitude  by  broaden¬ 
ing  the  outlook  of  these  young  girls  through 
the  illuminating  experience  of  actual  political 
work  in  the  home  precinct. 

The  ground  so  far  covered  in  this  article 
may  seem  too  broad  and  too  obvious,  but 
one  does  not  dare  to  give  the  radical  advice 
which  follows  without  preparing  the  way  for 
it. 

The  woman  teacher  should  be  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  for  many 
reasons: 

First.  A  young  woman  can  come  to  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  she  teaches  by  working  in 
it  with  the  League.  As  she  works  side  by 
side  with  the  mothers  and  the  girls  in  in¬ 
dustry,  she  will  find  that  while  her  trained 
mind  is  an  asset,  she  must  often  acknowl¬ 
edge  her  inferiority  in  practical  common 
sense.  It  is  a  lesson  in  democracy. 

Second.  The  teacher  should  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  because 
it  is  the  best  available  assistance  she  can  get 
in  teaching  citizenship.  The  League  was 
formed  to  train  voters.  The  increasing 
number  of  citizens  who  use  the  ballot  as 
a  sacred  trust  proves  its  success. 

The  teacher  of  upper  or  lower  grades  can 
profit  by  the  many  ways  in  which  the  League 


has  presented  voting,  both  to  the  educated 
and  to  the  ignorant.  The  ignorance  of 
some  teachers  in  this  regard  has  been  a 
prolific  source  of  stories  for  the  funny 
column.  The  high-school  teacher  who  sat 
up  all  one  hot  June  night  to  copy  the  tenure 
bill  with  amendments  proposed  by  the 
teachers’  club  is  a  case  in  point.  She  said 
she  had  been  appointed  secretary  and  they 
needed  the  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  the  next  day.  The  naive  method  of 
presentation  of  the  bill  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  legislature  of  her  state  did  not 
meet  until  January  made  this  “very  com¬ 
petent  teacher  of  Shakespeare”  ridiculous. 
One  even  wonders  whether  she  is  not  the 
teacher  who  voted  for  Harold  Stewart  as 
county  commissioner  because  his  name 
sounded  so  much  more  distinguished  than 
that  of  James  Brown,  the  other  candidate. 
Another  teacher  taught  the  boys  of  her 
school  how  to  vote  by  means  of  a  mock  elec¬ 
tion.  She  told  them  that  each  one  must 
write  his  name  on  the  ballot  at  the  top. 

Evidently  many  women  teachers  need  to 
study  under  the  tuition  of  the  League.  The 
Carnegie  Corporation,  in  their  recent  report 
on  “New  Schools  for  Older  Students,”  de¬ 
votes  a  whole  section  to  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  It  characterizes  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  league  as  “sophisticated  and 
admirably  done.  They  have  substance  and 
are  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  layman 
and  non-student,  without  dilution  of  con¬ 
tent.” 

Third.  The  woman  teacher  should  be  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  in 
order  to  learn  how  to  connect  her  beliefs  and 
desires  in  legislation  with  the  right  ma¬ 
chinery  of  government. 

Teachers  pursuing  legislation  for  selfish 
ends  alone  have  failed.  The  League  alms 
“to  organize  common  political  intelligence  as 
overagainst  common  ignorance;  common 
interest  and  common  comradeship  as  over¬ 
against  the  greed  of  the  local  and  special 
interest.” 

For  instance,  teachers  throughout  the 
country  are  asking  for  good  tenure  and 
pension  laws.  Reasons  for  such  laws  are 
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too  numerous  to  cite  here,  but  it  will  pay  us 
to  note  the  sharp  contrast  in  the  methods  of 
appeal  to  legislatures  to  enact  such  laws. 
Teachers  in  one  state  asked  for  the  measures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers,  showing  the 
teacher’s  need  in  individual  cases.  In  an¬ 
other  state,  the  teachers  worked  with  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  They  pointed 
out  that  the  lack  of  such  laws  has  produced 
the  migratory  teacher,  the  worst  menace 
to  real  education  in  the  nation.  The 
migratory  teacher  does  not  stay  long  enough 
to  vote  in  the  community.  If  there  is  any 
worth  in  her  it  would  be  doubled  the  second 
year;  it  would  increase  in  subsequent  years 
if  she  stayed.  Successful  big  business  gives 
security  of  place  and  retirement  insurance 
in  order  to  retain  its  trained  employees. 
Business  knows  the  loss  entailed  by  having 
to  train  in  a  new  worker.  Wise  tenure  and 
retirement  laws  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
children  and  of  the  business  conduct  of  the 
schools  of  the  state. 

The  department  of  education  of  the 
League  emphasizes  equality  of  opportunity 
for  education  throughout  the  nation.  It  has 
helped  to  push  through  many  state  legisla¬ 


tures,  appropriations  for  equalization  funds. 

Other  departments  suit  the  interests  of 
different  teachers:  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  to  Prevent  War;  Women  in  Industry; 
Efficiency  in  Government;  Living  Costs; 
Social  Hygiene  and  Child  Welfare. 

The  methods  of  the  League  are  worth 
studying.  Among  them  are  hearings  held 
on  all  sides  of  questions,  candidates’  meet¬ 
ings,  and  open  lobbies,  so-called  “front¬ 
door”  lobbies  with  unpaid  lobbyists. 

After  all  is  said,  the  greatest  reason  for  the 
teacher’s  membership  in  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  is  the  enlargement  of  self 
which  comes  from  the  extension  of  service 
from  the  class-room  to  the  service  of  human 
beings  throughout  the  community,  state, 
and  nation,  and  through  the  nation  to  the 
world.  With  a  truer  balancing  of  values  the 
teacher  will  use  her  profession  not  only  “to 
live  by,”  but  “to  serve  with.” 

The  man  or  woman  teacher  who  fails  thus 
to  serve  in  righting  the  ills  of  his  locality 
or  the  nation,  the  teacher  too  lazy  to  vote, 
too  selfish  to  take  part  in  righteous  politics, 
should  choose  some  other  means  of  earning  a 
living  than  that  ofteaching  future  Americans. 


ANSWER 

She  sings  among  the  pots  and  pans 
Because  her  sonnet  lines  she  scans. 

And  dimples  as  she  wrings  out  clothes 
Thinking  out  subjects  for  rondeaux; 

As  she  the  dinner  table  sets. 

These  sometimes  turn  out  triolets. 

But  snared  by  inspiration’s  spells 
They  lengthen  into  villanelles. 

Her  heart’s  a  song  life  can’t  suppress. 

Because  she  is  a  poetess. 

CHARLOTTE  EATON  in  The  Commonweal. 


World-wide  Cooperation  Among  Educators 

CONSTANCE  MORLEY 

*‘/<  is  the  business  of  all  teachers  throughout  the  world”  says  the  International  Bureau  of  Education, 
whose  Assistant  Secretary  contributes  this  article,  **to  spread  among  all  youth  an  atmosphere  of  good 
will.  The  Bureau  is  organized  to  help.”  Its  headquarters  are  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

There  win  never  be  lasting  or  uni-  only  solution  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  an 
versal  peace  without  a  true  spirit  of  effective  centralization,  not  in  an  unwieldy 
peace.  A  constructive  spirit  of  peace,  administrative  institution,  but  in  a  clearing 
which  will  bring  moral  disarmament,  can  house  of  information  which  establishes  di- 
only  be  the  fruit  of  the  training  of  youth,  rect  contact  between  supply  and  demand, 
The  interdependence  of  nations  is  an  ac-  analogous  to  the  relation  between  supply  and 
knowledged  fact  in  the  political  and  economic  demand  in  the  economic  field, 
realms,  but  the  absence  of  links  anywhere  There  have  been  many  associations — even 
means  a  loss  of  energy.  The  complement  of  outside  of  the  pedagogic  world — which  have 
this  material  solidarity  must  be  a  joint  moral  been  demanding  for  more  than  twenty  years 
responsibility;  the  most  authoritative  voices  the  establishment  of  an  International  Bureau 
of  Europe  and  America  have  all  acclaimed  of  Education.  At  the  Third  International 
this  fact.  Congress  on  Moral  Education  held  at  Geneva 

If  this  joint  responsibility  holds  good  in  in  1922,  Mr.  F.  Zollinger,  secretary  of  the 
the  domains  of  politics,  international  finance.  Department  of  Education  of  the  Canton  of 
industry  and  commerce,  it  does  so  even  more  Zurich,  proposed  a  motion,  unanimously 
surely  in  that  of  education.  The  child  of  adopted,  that  an  International  Bureau  of 
to-day  is  the  adult  of  to-morrow;  it  is  of  vital  Education  be  created.  Conferences  at  Mon¬ 
importance  to  every  nation,  and  thus  to  the  treux  (1923),  and  at  Heidelberg  (1925),  of 
League  of  Nations,  that  the  health,  mental  the  International  League  for  New  Education 
balance,  and  moral  fiber  of  youth  be  safe-  also  voted  urgent  resolutions  in  this  same 
guarded  and  developed  along  the  highest  direction. 

level.  Now  the  educator  who  is  ignorant  of  Until  1926,  no  international  organ  of  this 
the  laws  of  biology  and  of  child  psychology,  sort  existed.  The  World  Federation  of  Edu- 
who  is  uninformed  of  what  is  being  done  in  cation  Associations  established  one  tie  be- 
other  lands  in  the  domain  of  education,  is  tween  associations  of  teachers  and  professors, 
quite  incapable  of  widening  his  own  horizon,  especially  in  America  and  Canada,  with  the 
Since  before  the  war,  but  especially  after  purpose  of  working  together  on  ways  and 
the  war,  people  have  been  seeking  wider  means  of  furthering  by  the  school  and  in  the 
contact  and  ways  of  creating  closer  bonds  school,  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  inter- 
between  one  country  and  another  in  the  field  national  solidarity.  Education  and  school 
of  education.  National  associations  of  edu-  training  are  not  considered  by  them  solely  as 
cators  have  federated  upon  international  ways  of  training  the  child,  but  as  tools  to 
grounds.  But  halfway  measures,  the  more  create  an  international  spirit.  An  excellent 
they  multiply,  will  present  obstacles  to  each  end,  but  one  which  still  leaves  untouched  the 
other’s  work  and  tend  to  create  a  new  confu-  field  of  education  as  strictly  understood, 
sion.  Here  again  is  a  waste  of  force.  The  Outside  of  the  fact  that  education  does  not 
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relate  itself  directly  with  economic  values, 
three  obstacles  opposed  the  creation  of  an 
official  international  Bureau  of  Education, 
with  a  central  office  for  the  establishment  of 
its  documentary  service:  « 

1.  The  lack  of  understanding,  up  to  the 
present  time  of  the  need  of  such  an  associa¬ 
tion,  and  its  enormous  value  to  education  in 
general  as  well  as  education  for  peace  and 
promotion  of  world  citizenship. 

2.  The  legitimate  desire  of  States  to  ex¬ 
clude  everything  resembling  intervention  of 
other  States  or  of  a  super-state  in  the  matter 
of  education  of  youth. 

3.  The  difficult  financial  situation  of 
many  countries,  which  hinders  them  from 
accepting  the  creation  of  an  International 
Bureau  of  Education  which  they  would  have 
to  support  financially. 

Of..these  three  arguments,  it  is  the  second 
which  is  the  strongest  and  of  most  perma¬ 
nent  difficulty.  In  this  connection,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  project  of  establishing 
a  superior  authority  in  the  pedagogic  realm 
has  always  met  with  unanimous  disapproba¬ 
tion — witness  the  case  of  the  famous  “  school 
bailiff”  in  Switzerland.  One  might  cite,  as 
an  example  in  the  other  direction,  the  case  of 
Austria  or  that  of  France  where  the  strife 
in  the  schools  had  as  direct  and  inevitable 
consequence  conflict  with  religious  sectar¬ 
ianism. 

However,  in  the  non-partisan  and  non¬ 
sectarian  field,  an  International  Bureau  of 
Education  of  objective  information,  which 
takes  sides  with  no  school  of  philosophy 
or  of  religion,  and  does  not  try  to  dictate 
or  impose  standards  on  any  country,  is 
of  obvious  and  inestimable  value.  Its  work 
consists  of: 

I.  The  establishment  of  a  center  of  in¬ 
formation  in  relation  with  competent  persons 
all  over  the  world  to  whom  demands  for  in¬ 
formation  can  be  directly  addressed.  Per¬ 
manent  commissions  for  study  established 
by  the  World  Federation,  large  associations 
of  educational  bodies  already  set  up  in  differ¬ 
ent  countries  or,  in  the  international  field, 
the  Red  Cross  associations  of  young  people, 
etc., — all  these  would  be  called  upon  to  col¬ 


laborate  with  the  International  Bureau  of 
Education,  each  in  its  special  field.  They 
can  be  asked: 

(a)  What  are  the  points  on  which  you 
can  furnish  data  of  a  pedagogic,  scientific, 
didactic  or  legislative  sort  concerning  the 
training  of  childhood  and  youth  up  to  18 
years  of  age.? 

(b)  What  specialists  can  you  name  who 
will  hold  themselves  ready  to  furnish  us,  and 
through  us,  the  people  desiring  the  informa¬ 
tion,  data  having  to  do  with  their  spe¬ 
cialty  ? 

2.  When  the  financial  support  of  philan¬ 
thropic  institutions  and  educational  associa¬ 
tions  shall  aid  it  to  do  so,  the  I.  B.  E.  can 
gather  together  documents  ever  more  com¬ 
plete  in  order  to  reply  more  directly  through 
its  own  files  to  the  questions  addressed  to  it. 
There  are  also:  (a)  Contact  with  specialists 
of  different  kinds,  (b)  The  assembling  of 
documents  (results  of  research)  on  the 
points  which  have  been,  or  might  be  made, 
the  subject  of  inquiry,  (c)  Establishment 
of  a  library  and  card  catalogue  which  would 
complete  that  already  set  up  for  books  and 
articles  in  magazines  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Bibliography  at  Brussels  (13 
millions  of  cards). 

3.  A  new  §tep  in  the  development  of  the 
I.  B.  E.  could  be  to  set  up  the  services  en¬ 
visioned  by  Doctor  Zollinger  in  his  report 
presented  to  the  third  Congress  of  Moral 
Education  in  1922,  or  others  along  the  same 
lines: 

(a)  A  scientific  institute  of  research,  like 
that  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  in  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  eugenics; 

(b)  A  school  of  the  science  of  education 
(the  role  already  taken  by  the  Institut  J.  J. 
Rousseau) ; 

(c)  The  publication  of  a  review  of  edu¬ 
cation,  of  a  year  book,  as  I’Annee  Pedago- 
gique,  and  monographs  on  teaching  and  edu¬ 
cation,  as  the  reviews  and  publications  of  the 
Institute  of  . Sociology  at  Brussels; 

(d)  The  creation  of  experimental  schools, 
serving  as  means  of  research  on  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  the  child; 

(e)  The  protection  of  children  (in  co- 
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operation  with  the  Union  Internationale  de 
Secours  aux  Enfants); 

(f)  The  creation  of  scholarships  and 
tours  of  study. 

All  these  activities  are  being  carried  on 
by  other  institutions,  but  in  different  fields 
and  on  a  smaller  scale.  Thus  they  are  pos¬ 
sible,  as  soon  as  its  resources  permit,  for  an 
educational  institution  and  on  a  large  scale. 

The  proof  that  a  center  of  information 
strictly  objective  and  scientific,  quite  neutral 
from  national,  political,  religious,  and  phil¬ 
osophical  points  of  view,  meets  a  universal 
need,  is  furnished  by  the  correspondence 
which  has  been  coming  since  1899  to  the 
International  Bureau  of  New  Schools  and 
since  1912  to  the  Institut  J.  J.  Rousseau  at 
Geneva.  Inquiries  have  come  to  them  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  they  are  in  the  service  of  psychological 
science,  and  also  in  that  of  the  physical  and 
moral  hygiene  of  childhood,  without  taking 
any  political  or  philosophic  bias.  The  honor 
accorded  them  is  homage  to  that  Truth  that 
knows  no  boundaries. 

So,  then,  yielding  to  these  many  demands, 
the  Institut  J.  J.  Rousseau  decided  in  De¬ 
cember  1925  to  found  the  International 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Geneva.  An  initia¬ 
tive  committee  was  called  together,  which 
appointed  Professor  Pierre  Bovet  as  Director, 
and  Doctor  Elisabeth  Rotten  and  Doctor 
Adolphe  Ferriere  as  deputy  directors.  Mile. 
Marie  Butts,  the  well-known  translator  of 
the  works  of  H.  G.  Wells,  was  appointed 


general  secretary.  The  I.  B.  E.  opened  its 
doors  the  first  of  April,  1926,  and  already 
many  demands  have  been  made  upon  it  by 
educators  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  has  already  taken  a  part  in  the  teaching 
offpeace.  In  April,  1927,  it  called  a  conference 
at  Prague  on  “What  the  School  can  do  for 
Peace. Four  hundred  fifty  educationalists 
from  20  couhtries  took  part,  and  extremely 
valuable  and  interesting  plans  were  discussed. 
The  importance  of  history  and  geography 
textbooks  written  with  an  international 
viewpoint  was  stressed  (the  I.  B.  E.  already 
has  made  a  complete  collection  of  these 
books  in  several  languages) — and  plans  for 
exchange  of  professors,  international  school 
correspondence,  international  camps,  and 
clubs  for  foreign  students  were  heartily  en¬ 
dorsed. 

This  conference  had  such  a  signal  success 
that  the  I.  B.  E.  is  planning  this  year  a  small 
conference  of  experts  who  will  study  scien¬ 
tifically  the  problem  of  bilingualism. 

Our  era  is  witnessing  the  coordination  of 
effort  in  every  domain.  As  the  fruit  of 
private  initiative,  but  as  an  information 
center  at  the  service  of  associations  which  all 
together  number  thousands  of  members  in 
the  public  and  private  teaching  world,  the 
International  Bureau  of  Education  is  in  a 
position  to  play  an  ever  more  important  role. 
It  gathers  up  the  loose  ends  of  a  long  past, 
but  it  also  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  future 
when  for  the  training  of  youth,  science  and 
common  sense  will  join  hands. 
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Exploiting  the  Child 

HARRY  ALLAN  POTAMKIN 

Slow  down  a  moment  and  listen  to  one  who  has  devoted  careful  years  to  the  subject  and  has  written 
on  it  in  the  Nation,  The  New  Republic,  The  Forum,  Children,  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Potamkin 
is  Director  of  Children's  Play  and  of  Camp  Germinal,  Philadelphia. 

OUR  present  era  has  been  frequently  ments.  When  Miss  Crane’s  first  volume 
called  “the  age  of  the  child.”  That  appeared,  several  of  us — all  poets — sat 
we  are  now  more  concerned  with  the  listening  to  another  read  from  Miss  Crane, 
child’s  welfare  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  Said  one,  a  poet  among  the  best  in  America, 

(history  of  the  world  is  undeniable.  The  “That  sounds  like  Elinor  Wylie  in  a 
Greeks  saw  little  in  the  child  that  was  in-  hurry.”  Said  another  poet  of  excellence: 
I  teresting  humanly.  Norman  Douglas,  the  “Or  like  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  not  in  a 
English  author,  attributes  to  this  fact  the  hurry.”  The  implication  was  that  it  was 
I  infrequent  portrayal  of  the  child  in  Greek  neither  poetry  nor  the  work  of  a  child.  A 
sculpture.  Renaissance  art  portrayed  the  child  might  have  written  it,  but  it  was  the 
Infant  Jesus  as  a  mature  development.  The  work  of  a  child  who  had  been  intruded  upon, 
Puritans  saw  only  evil  in  childhood,  although  deflected  and  exploited.  The  adult  life  of 
there  were  occasional  temperings  of  this  such  children  is  seldom  vivacious.  Jaded- 
viewpoint  in  the  rimesters  such  as  Michael  ness  and  pseudo-sophistication  are  results  of 
Wigglesworth.  Romanticism  began  to  ele-  intensifications  of  adventures.  You  cannot 
vate  the  child  in  the  eyes  of  the  adult  world,  eliminate  the  experiences  appropriate  to 
But  this  interest  was  not  always  beneficent  childhood  without  dire  results.  Nor  can  you 
to  the  young  one.  To-day,  amid  the  give  a  child  what  are  rightfully  the  experi- 
valuable  concern  for  the  child  as  revealed  in  ences  of  adults  and  expect  that  child  to 
the  work  of  the  new  schools  and  the  new  enjoy  the  relevant  and  essential-to-mental- 
psychology,  there  is  again  this  romancing  health  details  of  childhood.  The  evil  of 
over  the  child  which  is  bad  for  the  adult  “skipping”  grades  is  not  that  the  child  will 
world  and  monstrously  evil  to  the  child,  not  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  a  class  beyond 
Wyndham  Lewis,  the  English  author  and  his  age.  Twelve-year-olds  can  “study” 
artist,  has  called  the  enthusiasm  for  the  anything.  The  evil  is  the  evil  of  social  con- 
work  of  such  authors  as  Anita  Loos  and  tacts  with  older  children,  whose  values  are 
Gertrude  Stein  an  expression  of  this  “cult  of  not  the  values  of  the  younger  child.  It  is 
the  child.”  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  dangerous  to  anticipate  experiences  before 
certainly  the  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  the  wisdom  is  up  to  the  grasp  of  these  experi- 
child  artist  as  art,  or  for  the  child  critic  as  ences.  The  tragedy  of  present-day  youth 
philosophy,  is  injurious  to  the  contemplation  is  that  their  knowledge  far  exceeds  their 
of  the  child  as  child.  The  work  of  Nathalia  understanding. 

Crane  is  doggerel,  and  frequently  cloying  We  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  hasten 
and  insolent.  Yet  her  poetry  is  given  special  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  But  nothing 
publication  in  a  pamphlet  series  that  includes  can  be  done  to  hasten  wisdom.  Wisdom  is 
a  number  of  superior  American  poets,  and  genetic,  organic,  within  the  structure  of  life, 
she  contributes  to  a  miscellany  which  in-  its  growth  and  strengthening.  No  one  is 
eludes  poets  of  excellent,  mature  attain-  wiser  than  one’s  years.  I  say  this  before 
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the  formidable  evidence  of  precocities  and 
prodigies.  But  these  precocities  and  prodi¬ 
gies  are  caricatures.  We  call  a  detail  a  per¬ 
son,  and  really  think  we  have  an  individual. 
The  inflation  of  the  child  and  the  foisting 
upon  his  unready  intellect  adult  experiences, 
with  the  violent  stimulating  ensuing,  find 
their  extreme  consequences  in  the  exploits 
of  Leopold  and  Loeb  and  the  young  Hick¬ 
man.  Or  they  may  lead  to  the  suicide  of 
Chatterton,  “the  marvelous  boy.”  Or  to 
debility  of  spirit,  a  current  ailment.  Or  to 
the  necessity  for  physical  violence  to  balance 
the  mental  stimulation.  Public  acclaim 
before  growth  has  reached  its  fulfillment — 
so  advertised  in  the  amazing  careers  of  movie 
stars — brings  to  the  young  the  fruit  of 
maturity.  He  cannot  digest  it,  and  it 
festers. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  history  of 
genius  will  show  that  the  supremest  achieve¬ 
ments  of  men  come  between  forty  and  sixty. 
Performing  geniuses — like  actors  and  violin¬ 
ists — may  give  their  first  utterances  early. 
But  even  here  I  would  say  to  parents — in  the 
face  of  the  temptations  of  fame,  notoriety, 
and  fortune — delay  the  child’s  public  career. 
If  you  will  speak  to  actors  who  have  begun 
their  stage  lives  in  their  young  childhood, 
you  will  find  them  urging  generally  against 
putting  the  child  forward  too  soon.  I  per¬ 
sonally  find  nothing  so  dismal  in  the  movies 
as  the  forced  antics  of  “Our  Gang.”  I  am 
enervated  by  the  sense  of  an  external  pres¬ 
sure  being  brought  upon  children  conscious 
of  an  ulterior  purpose  in  their  play.  Con¬ 
trast  these  antics  with  the  work  of  mature 
comedians  and  you  will  recognize  that  the 
difference  is  structural.  That  is,  the 
superiority  of  a  Chaplin,  a  Langdon  or  a 
Lupino  Lane  lies  in  their  rhythmic  sense  of 
form.  That  so  many  of  the  movie  comedians 
lack  this  sense  is  the  reason  for  their  violent 
performances.  Achievement  is  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  maturity,  and  the  movies  are  intensi¬ 
fying  the  current  wish  for  quick  and  unestab¬ 
lished  successes.  Achievement,  I  must 
reiterate,  belongs  to  maturity.  The  average 
age  at  which  genius  begins  to  achieve,  not 
public  acclaim,  but  product  has  been  found 


to  be  as  follows:  Actors  seventeen,  artists 
twenty-two,  inventors,  twenty-four,  novel¬ 
ists  twenty-six,  philosophers  twenty-seven, 
humorists  thirty-two.  Humor,  it  is  good  to 
see,  asks  for  mature  experiences.  That 
explains  the  difference,  in  part,  between 
“Our  Gang”  and  Chaplin,  and  may  explain 
the  absence  of  satire  in  America,  a  child 
among  nations.  Observe  that  the  perform¬ 
ing  art  of  acting  begins  earlier.  There  are 
various  reasons  other  than  intrinsic  ones 
which  bring  the  age  average  for  acting  down. 
Inducement  of  audience  is  one  of  them,  and 
the  reward  is  another,  and  family  lineage  a 
third.  The  average  age  at  which  these 
geniuses  do  their  best  work  is  illuminating. 
Poets  (who,  according  to  H.  L.  Mencken 
are  through  at  twenty-five)  do  their  best 
work  at  forty-four,  and  philosophers  at 
fifty-four,  as  it  should  be.  Humorists  do 
their  best  work  at  fifty-six.  The  talent  for 
humor  matures  late  and  continues  late. 
The  same  stretch  of  time,  curious  to  say, 
holds  for  divines  as  for  artists.  The  best 
work  of  actors  is  done  thirty-three  years 
after  the  actors  begin  to  achieve.  Their 
career  span  is  longer  than  that  of  the  humor¬ 
ist,  but  not  so  long  as  that  of  the  jurist. 
Draw  your  own  conclusions.  Explorers 
have  a  brief  career  span,  and  the  career 
span  of  reformers  is  about  two  years  longer 
than  that  of  humorists.  Again,  draw  your 
own  conclusions.  Havelock  Ellis  studied 
the  early  lives  of  i,  030  British  geniuses  and 
found  that  only  292  of  these  showed  any 
precocity  whatever  in  their  youth.  The 
more  special  a  precocity  is  the  more  cautious 
should  be  the  supervision  of  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  that  precocity.  Balancing  interests 
should  be  offered  to  prevent  lop-sided  de¬ 
velopments  eventually  resulting  in  madness, 
suicide  or  failure  to  enjoy  life’s  multiplicity, 
which  is  the  worst  of  all  life’s  evils.  The 
instances  of  Yehudi  Menuhin,  the  musical 
prodigy,  and  of  Elizabeth  Benson,  the  twelve 
year  old  novelist,  are  offered  as  examples  of 
careful  guidance,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of 
these  either.  Particularly  am  I  skeptical 
of  the  value  to  Miss  Benson  of  her  present 
public  esteem.  What  will  be  the  facts  of 
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her  mature  life,  if  to-day  she  is  enjoying  the 
rewards  which  are  not  legitimately  a  child’s? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  grander  aspects  of 
child  inflation  and  child  exploitation.  But 
the  mother  who  puts  her  child  up  for  public 
show  by  asking  him  bright  questions  before 
visitors,  or  who  dresses  him  for  show  or  who 
praises  his  little  achievements  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  significance,  is  in  her  small 
way  repeating  these  grander  faults.  The 
dimensions  of  an  evil,  moreover,  are  relative. 
A  child  with  inherited  moral  stamina  may 
resist  greater  ills  than  one  with  weak  inherit¬ 
ance.  But  the  safe  rule  is:  do  not  make  of 
your  child  a  something  to  display.  The 
task  itself  must  be  his  enjoyment. 

There  is  an  insidious  form  of  child 
exploitation  which  escapes  the  attention  of 
many  educators.  And  that  is  the  kind 
which  is  indulged  in  by  the  “progressive 
mother”  who  makes  of  her  child  a  laboratory 
for  her  enlightenment.  One  mother  of 
whom  I  know  is  always  removing  her  child 
from  one  school  to  another  as  an  “experi¬ 
ment.”  The  result  is  certain  to  be  eventual 
unbalancing,  for  nothing  is  so  necessary  to  a 
child  as  a  stable  environment,  which  should 
be  the  home — the  elastic  circle.  It  is  only 
the  self-conceit  of  this  mother  that  wants 
her  children  always  under  the  latest  educa¬ 
tional  methods.  This  is  a  not  a  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  niethods.  I  am 
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staunch  for  the  new  schools,  but  the  child 
needs  the  stable  environment  of  one  center 
to  enable  him  to  fulfill  himself,  without  ex¬ 
pending  eflForts  in  the  violence  of  re-ad just- 
ments. 

I  know  of  one  excellent  progressive  school 
which  collapsed  simply  because  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  made  aware  of  their  unique 
positions  in  a  unique  school.  They  were 
always  being  questioned  by  the  curious  until 
their  self-consciousness  was  inflated.  That 
is  my  one  great  argument  against  visitors  to 
educational  institutions.  We  all  know  of 
the  “show-off” — he  is  an  instance  of  in¬ 
flation.  There  is  also  the  over-reticent 
child  who  has  been  so  emphasized  by  people’s 
attentions  that  in  discomfort  he  shies,  away, 
ultimately  complicating  his  shyness  with 
fears,  defenses  or — arrogance.  The  bully 
very  often  is  this  inflated  child  trying  to 
hide  his  awkwardness. 

This  is  a  brief  epitome  of  a  tremendous 
subject.  The  cases  of  child  inflation  and 
child  exploitation  have  filled  the  offices  of 
psychoanalysts  as  well  as  jails.  Parents 
have  stuffed  their  children’s  stomachs  with 
injurious  foods  and  asked  doctors  to  cure 
the  young  ones.  Sometimes  it  was  too  late. 
They  fill  their  young  ones’  lives  with  ex¬ 
periences  the  children  cannot  assimilate 
and  then  ask  mental  specialists  to  cure  them. 
Sometimes  it  is  too  late. 


DOOMSDAY 


The  thin  invisible  trumpets  sound 
Across  the  meadows  of  the  Spring, 
And  all  the  dead  things  underground 
Stir  the  great  awakening;  ^ 

And,  loosed  from  the  ties  that  bind. 
The  seeds  with  apprehension  rise 
To  meet  the  judgment,  and  they  find 
The  benediction  of  the  skies. 


F.  H.  in  the  London  Observer^ 


